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JOY IN HOLLAND 





Dr. Aletta Jacobs telegraphed to 
Natienal Suffrage Headquarters from 
Rotterdam, upon receipt of the good 
news from Washington, “Congratula- 
tions from Holland!” We may be sure 
that not only the Dutch W. S. A. but 
the Suffrage Associations all over the 
world are rejoicing with us. 





CONGRATULATIONS ! 





The following telegram was sent 
from the great mass meeting in New 
York City on Nov. 10: 

“To Governor M. E. Hay, the Capitol, 
Olympia, Wash.: 

“Through you, the Chief Executive 
of the State, we beg, on the part of 
the women of New York, to extend 
congratulations to the Legislature, the 
voters, and the women workers of 
Washington, who have united to estab- 
lish on the Pacific coast a real repub- 
lic, a true democrary. 

“Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 


“President Political Equality 
Association, Chairman. 


“Carrie Chapman Catt, 

“President International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance. 

“Mary Ware Dennett, 

“Secretary National American 
Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

“Ida Husted Harper, 

“Chairman National American 
Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion Press Bureau. 

“Harriet May Mills, 

“President New York State 
Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

“Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
“President Equality League 
Self-Supporting Women. 

“Committee on Arrangements 
For Celebration of the Victory.” 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





The adoption by the State of Wash- 
ington of a constitutional amendment 
giving women the right to vote is the 
most important gain made by the ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage in the last 
fourteen years.—N. Y. Tribune. 





No matter how radically opposed 
to equal suffrage some of the men of 
this State may be, they are bound 
to admire the energy, intelligence and 
dignity with which the women of 
Washington have presented their side 
of the question which is to be deter- 
mined next Tuesday when the pro- 
posed suffrage amendment to the State 
constitution will be voted upon by the 
electors of the commonwealth. 





Whatever may be the fate of the 
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amendment, the character of the cam- 
paign waged by the advocates of equal 
suffrage has revealed a quality of 
mind of the highest order, and a stead- 
fastness of mental and moral purpose 
which cannot fail to challenge the re- 
spect and admiration even of men bit- 
terest in their opposition to the prin- 
ciple of political equality for which 
the women are contending.—Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer. 





The enfranchisement of the women 
of Washington adds 165,000 to the list 
of voters, and the fifth Suffrage State 
to the Union. The adoption of the 
amendment by a two to one vote is 
also the proudest tribute to the un- 
ceasing labor and concentrated force 
of the women who were fighting for 
the privilege of full citizenship.—N. 
Y. World. 

Regardless how anyone may feel 
toward granting full suffrage to wom- 
en, it is plainly evident that as a 
cause it is sure to win. Five States 
now stand in the woman suffrage 
list, and while none of these is large* 
or influential, they reveal the tenden- 
cies of the times. Nobody expects 
that the privilege will ever be with- 
drawn in any of them from the wom- 
en any more than from any other 
class, or group, of voters. Popular 
governments do not work in that way. 
A privilege once granted becomes a 
vested right. If the suffragists gain 
one State a decade, their ultimate tri- 
umph would be satisfactorily assured. 

Across the boundary in Oregon, 
where woman suffrage has just been 
defeated, the situation is essentially 
the same. The issue can be voted on 
at certain prescribed intervals, and 
they will always have enough friends 
to get it on the ballot. It may be de- 
feated ninety-nine times, and yet if 

*A glance at anv map of the United States 
will show that Colorado alone is as large as 
Massachu-zetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut put tovether 


The same is true of Idaho or Wyoming, and 
Washington is nearly as large. Mrs Carrie 


Chapman Catt pointed out some time ago that 
women now have the right to vote on about one- 
fifteenth of the surface of the globe.—Ed. W. J. 





WOMEN AND POLITICS 


it succeeds in the one time remaining, 
through any freak or fluke of the bal- 
loting, it has fixed for the 
centuries. It is as if our Yes and No 
ballotting on the liquor licenses were 
so loaded that, so long as the com- 
munity voted ‘‘Yes,” the question was 
open for annual discussion, but that, 
when once the people recorded them: 
selves on the other side, the question 
was closed for all the future. 


become 


The woman suffrage States, more- 
over, have a large general effect, and 
one not merely due to the so-called 
moral influence. It is becoming more 
embarrassing with each addition to 





the equal suffrage list for aspirants | 


for office in the nation to be known 
as opponents of the cause. If, for 
example, in three counties of Massa- 
chusetts women were allowed to vote 
for Governor, but not in the other 
eleven, political parties would find i- 
expedient to name men whose views 
were not offensive to those of a large 
fraction of the voters of the smaller 
area. In a close presidential election 
today the pronounced opponent of 
woman suffrage, known to be such, 
would lose some votes in consequence 
in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and now in Washington. When enough 
States are added to this list the oth- 
ers will deem it, in the interest of uni- 
formity, expedient to fall in, too. In- 
telligent observers, regardless of how 
they may estimate the effect of this 
change upon our institutions, should 
agree substantially in its inevitable- 
ness.—Boston Herald. 





Congratulations to the 130,000 wom- 
en of Washington who have been add- 
ed to the electorate by the overwhelm- 
ing adoption of the woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution. Theirs 
is a magnificent opportunity to aid in 
raising the level of honesty and ef- 
ficiency in government. And _ con- 
gratulations to the men who gave 
them the opportunity. In a 
state of society the intelligence of 
one sex may have sufficed for the 


(By courtesy of The Boston Post.) 
management of common interests. In 
the vastly more delicate, intricate and 
important questions of a complex so- 


society, in which the interests and 
welfare of women are equally con- 
cerned, there is abundant room for 


the intelligent activity of both sexes. 
It is proper to note that we have here 
an admirable illustration of our feder- 
ated system. The experiment of giv- 
ing women the ballot is going for- 
ward without having to wait for an 
agreement upon it throughout the na- 
tion.—Boston Globe. 





WOMEN LEGISLATORS 





Four women have been elected to 
the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives—Mrs. Louisa N. Jones, Mrs. 
Louise M. Kerwin and Mrs. Alma V. 
Lafferty, all of whom were elected 
from Denver on the Democratic 
ticket; and Mrs. Agnes L. Riddle, Re- 
publican, who was chosen to repre- 
sent the counties of Adams, Arapahoe 
and Elbert. 


A WORK OF FICTION 





On the receipt of several messages 
from Oregon papers, calling her at- 
tention to Richard Barry’s attack on 
woman suffrage in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
president of the Oregon Equal Suf- 
frage Association, telegraphed to 
Ellis Meredith, president of the re- 
form Election Commission of Denver: 


“See Richard Barry in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Wire facts.” 


In reply she received the following 


| characteristic message: 


“Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker joins me 
in saying that The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


|nal is a magazine of fiction, not au- 


rude | 


thority on anything more important 
than hobble skirts and feminine 
frivolities. Colorado is not responsi- 
ble for Bok or Barry. 


“Ellis Meredith.” 





HOW THE VOTE WAS WON 


Miss Adella M. Parker writes from 
Seattle, Nov. 9: 
“It was a great victory. 


“The women at the polls were won 
derfully effective. Many young wom- 
en, many middle-aged and 
white-haired grandmothers, too, steod 
little re 
13, and 


women, 


for hours handing out the 
mindérs. One was a girl of 
one a grandmother in a wheeled chair 
the mother of a former councilman. 
very in- 
men 


“It rained—our gentle, but 
sistent kind of rain; and the 
were so solicitous! They kept drag 
ging us off to get our feet warm, or 
trying to, or bringing us chairs to sit 
in, ov offering to hand out bal- 
lots while we took a rest. 

“One woman would not go into the 
polling place as invited, because it 
was against the law, but presisted, in 
spite of all the appeals of the men, in 
standing in the rain till she was 
soaked; and that precinct went five 
to one for suffrage. 

“Another young woman had a piece 
of carpet fetched for her by a voter 
for her to stand on. The men were 
everything to be desired, real West- 
erners, shall I say? and they voted 
for us two to one, all over the State. 

“Women would not leave’ their 
places until relieved, even for lunch, 
for fear of ‘losing a vote.” The whole 
thing appealed to the men irresistibly. 
It was the first really tangible evi- 
dence they had had of the strong de- 
sire to vote on the part of the wom- 
en,—an ocular demonstration—and it 
told in the count. 


our 


“Everybody seems positively happy 
No women but are glad. Even those 
few who have coquetted with anti- 
suffrage ideas are now inquiring if 
they may vote for president, and the 
men are all smiling blandly, as if 
they had all voted the same way. 

“The newspapers stood by us nobly. 
The press of the whole State has 
helped us; and I shall always feel 
personally grateful to Mrs. Catt and 
Alice Stone Blackwell* for their gen- 
erous gifts of money, and to Martha 
Gruening and Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds 
for their invaluable personal aid, and 
to the dear Woman’s Journal for the 
great work it has done helping to edu- 
cate the press of the State. 
Journals have been precious, 
one of them, and they have helped out 


Those 
every 


our ‘propaganda by literature’ won- 
derfully. 
“We have won in a clean, educa- 


tional campaign, and the men feel as 
happy about it as we do, realizing that 
they have done a just and gracious 
thing, and that they have simply been 
expected to do it as soon as it was 
drawn to their attention. 


“We are receiving praise from all 
quarters for the kind of campaign we 
put up—no personalities, no boasting 
of what we would do, no promises, 
no meddling with other issues, just 
‘Votes for Women,’ straight through, 
because it is just and reasonable, and 
because it has everywhere been found 
expedient. 

“In some polling places women were 
given places, and in some our little 
‘Don't forget to vote for the Amend- 
ments’ were tacked up on the wall. 

“We had a difference of opinion as 
to just what was the best reminder, 


so had three kinds printed. I enclose 
them. 
“The university precinct went in 


favor of suffrage three and a half to 
one; the City Hall precinct, two to 
one; one precinct, twenty to one—all 
in Seattle.” 





SHE WAS HAPPY 





The Seattle Star has a _ cartoon 
showing a dance of joy performed by 
the various parties and principles 
that came out victorious at the recent 
election. Among them is a little suffra- 
gette, skipping with glee. 


*The monev that Miss Blackwell sent to the 
Washington F 8 A. was not her own, but was 
given her to be used for woman suffrage in any 
way that she chose. In #ddition, $300 was sent 
to the Washington Equal Franchise Society by 
the Massachusetts W.S. A.,and $300 bya friend 
in this state who wishes to be anonymons. 
There were generous contributions from New 
York and elsewhere.—Ed, W. J. 
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BEACH GRASS 


By Emily Shaw Forman 


\ leaden sky above a leaden sea, 
\ sandy beach with wreck of sea 
weed strown, 


No sounds but ocean's 


monotone, 


And not a flower to bear me conr 
pany! 
So moaned my heart one dull No- 


vember day 
Lifting my downeast eyes, | grew 
aware 
Of a near helpful 
where, 
Down to the sea’s 
staunch array, 
upon rank, the steadfast 
grass stood, 
Streneth and content in all its 
graceful curves, 
Type of a soul that bows but never 
sWerves 
did’st thou 
tive mood, 
© faithful wateher of the cliffs and 
dunes, 
Writing upon the sands thy 
runes. 
New England Magazine. 


presence, 


white verge, in 


Rank beach 


Nobly rebuke my plain- 


CONVERTED 


By Mrs. Clara Laddey 


“So you want me to go bail for lit 
tle Daisy?” 


“Yes, Mrs. Brown, we would all be|erty is in my own name. 


so thankful to you,” answered 


young man sitting opposite the moth: | 
erly-looking woman. | 

Philip Crane's face 
distress. It had been hard for him to | 
tell of his little sister's misfortune, | 
but he came with great hope, know- | 
ing that help would surely be given | 
by this kind neighbor. 

Mrs. Brown ceased rocking, sat up| 
straight in her chair, and looked with | 


showed much 


satisfaction around her neatly-tidied- 
up room. Everything showed marks | 
of prosperity. 

“Yes.” she said, determinedly, “I 
will do it. I can do it, 
and furniture are mine. 
hard for them. I can say I 
it all myself; and Mr. Brown 
nized this, and willing that the 
property should be in my name alone, 
The Lord has taken my little daugh- 
ter, once Daisy’s playmate,” she add- 
ed, mournfully. “You know, Philip, 
what an interest I have taken in your 
little then. I have 
watched her closely, and should never 
have thought that dastardly 
thing could happen to But, to | 
tell vou the truth, | trusted 
that man Carrigan; he always drank, | 


for the house 
I have worked 
earned 
recog: | 


was 


sister since 
such a 
her. 
never 


and was sneaky.” 

Philip did not answer, his heart was 
too heavy. Then he murmured, “My 
poor, dear little sister!” 

Mrs. 
“Come, Philip, let 
“Il ean go bail for your darl- 


Brown jumped from her seat. 
us hurry,’ she said 
eagerly. 
must not be in jail a 
help.” 
They soon reached the court house. 
When Mrs. Brown entered the court 
room with Daisy's unhappy brother, the 


ing, and she 


clerk's desk was surrounded by peo- 
ple. After a long, patient wait, they 
were heard. 

Mrs. Brown had hardly begun, when 
interrupted her brusquely: 


want? Bail 


the clerk 
“What do you 
Are you married?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


some- 

one? 
“Your bail cannot be accepted.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, I have prop 


erty in my own name,” ventured Mrs. 


Brown. 

“You have heard already, you can 
not go anyone's bail. You have no 
right to dispose of your property. |! 


am busy,” the clerk added, seeing Mrs. 
“Next,” 
motioned 


Brown trying to speak again. 
he called ‘impatiently, and 
her away. 

Poor Mrs. Brown became quite ex- 


cited. “Why,” she cried, “can I not 
go bail for little Daisy? The child 
must not stay in jail. I do not un- 


derstand what you mean.” 

No heed was paid to her. In her 
anguish, she looked at Philip, who, 
not accustomed to court proceedings 
was bewildered and baffled. Seeing 
his friend’s helplessness, he ventured 
“Well, what can we do?” 
the Proba- 
the con- 
near by, 


to say: 

‘Why don’t you 
Officer?” 
who was standing 
ind seemed to be sorry for these two 
people. “Go upstairs; 
Miss Smith might help you,” he added. 

A ray of hope flitted over the faces 
of both, and they soon stood before a 
young woman who, although surround- 
ed by children, had stepped forward 
and greeted them with a friendly nod 

“Take a 
few minutes,” 


go to 
tion said one of 


stables, 


disappointed 


seat. I will see vou in a 
she said 


cheerless | 


every: | 


mystic | 


and land with your money, but 


|to have something to say? Do 


How unlike downstairs! Mrs. 
Brown, as well as Philip, felt quite 
encouraged. 


long before Miss Smith 
with 
\“What can | do for you” 
Mrs 
and told the whole tragic 
|the sympathetic listener, ending with 
“Is it not enough that my 
Must 
|the poor thing also be detained as a 
jail, and suffer 
more? JI am ready to go bail 

for her. I have 
lin my own name. 


It was not 


| approached them the words: 


the words: 
little friend has been assaulted? 
witness in made to 
still 
property. It is all 
The clerk refuses 
to accept it as bail. Please, do tell 
|me why?” 

She 
|stood in her eyes. 
| Miss Smith had 
ly; then, as the 


was much distressed; tears 
listened attentive- 
looked 
face, she laid her 
hand on her shoulder and said kind- 
lly: “My dear Mrs. Brown, you are 
married; you cannot go bail for the 
little 
erty. 

“No 
| Mrs. Brown cried wonderingly. 


woman anx- 


jiously into her 


girl, although you have prop- 
No married woman can.” 

woman can do it?” 
“But, 
| Miss Smith, this property was bought 
| with money 


worked hard to earn it, 


married 


earned by myself. I 
and the prop- 


My husband 


the |has deeded it to me, to me alone.” 


“This may all be as you say, but, 
vou see, all you possess of real prop- 
erty, although it is in your name, is 
still 
lives. 


your husband’s as long as he 
He has a life interest in your 
property, after your death. You are 
not allowed to risk any of it while 
New 


is only yours 


This is the law in 
Your property 


he lives. 
Jersey. 


Brown stated her wish again, 
story to 


jleft that 


completely after your husband's death. | 


Then you could 9% your little friend's 
bail. If you had not bought a house 
kept 
personal 
would be yours ab- 


it in the bank, 
property, then it 


that is, as 


solutely, and you could do with it as 


you saw fit.” 
Mrs. Brown's 
While 


face 
Smith speaking. It 
changed color constantly. 


Was a study 


Miss was 
She leaned 
forward, her eyes dilated; and, feeling 
the compassion in the way the ex- 
planation was made, she at last burst 


out: 


“What aun injustice!” 
Then, with a sudden understanding, 


she said: “Is that why there are 
suffragist.? Is that why they want 


they 


want to change such things?” 
“Yes,” answered Miss Smith, quiet- 
ly, but emphatically, “this is one of 


the many reasons.” 

“Goodness me! I did not 
that. 
derstand what woman suffrage means. 
Where can I learn 
The idea! It had 
me that what fs mine is also my hus- 
band’s, and 


know 
None of us really know or un- 
more about it? 
never occurred to 


what is my husband's is 


his too.” 
“Calm yourself, my dear Mrs, 
Brown,” interposed Miss Smith. 


“This is not the worst injustice wom- 
an have to endure. It 
though. The more 
stand together, the sooner the change 
The important thing just 
now is to get the little girl out of 
jail. She never should have been sent 
there. 


is your object 
lesson, women 


will come. 


I will take charge of the case, 
and put the child temporarily in some 
institution, which will be a more fit- 
ting place for her. In most of the 
States they have detention houses for 
the children. Unfortunately, we have 
none as vet, but we expect to have 
Daisy will be taken care of, 
and no bail is needed.” 

Mrs. Brown and Philip looked de- 
lighted. The latter said but few 
words, but his face showed untold 
While Mrs. Brown ex- 
‘O Miss Smith, how can I 
ever thank you?” 

“By thinking of other women whose 
wrongs might not be so easily ad- 
justed, and by helping the great cause 
along,” replied Miss Smith earnestly. 

“T will: you just guess I will!” cried 
|Mrs. Brown eagerly. “Please tell me 
what I can do, and where to go to 
learn more of woman suffrage. I will 
join the ranks today to help women 
and children.” 


one soon. 


gratitude, 
claimed: 


WHAT STATE LEADS? 





A good suggestion is made by a Cal- 
ifornia woman. After modestly pre 
mising her proposal with the remark, 
“Advice falls upon an editor alike 
from those who know and from those 


who think they know!” she says it 


might be a good thing to publish each 


jthe 33 


week the name of the State sending in 
the largest number of new subscribers 
She adds: 

“California women all belong to the 
‘California Booster Club,’ and I am 
sure, if | knew California's name was 
not at the head of the list, I would 
make a house-to-house 


to the Journal. 


canvass; but 
perhaps California's 
Roll of Honor.” 
Next week we shall 
th's as part of the news. 


begin to give 


CONCERNING WOMEN 

Dr. Maude Saunders, National W. C. 
T. U. Franchise Superintendent, has 
announced that one of the April issues 
of the Union Signal will be a franchise 
number. 

Mrs. 
American 
of Cruelty 


Russell Sage has 
Society for the Prevention 
to Animals the largest and 
complete automobile ambulance 
for the transportation of animals ever 
built. It has three decks and a capa- 
city for carrying two hundred dogs 
In the year ending Sept. 30, 
called for, picked up, or 
received more than 300,000 small ani- 
mals. 


MmoOst 


and cats 
the society 


In the early summer, when peo- 
ple were leaving the city, it was not | 
unusual for the society to handle 1200 | 
dogs and cats daily. 

Mrs. Rose Terry of Cadillac, Mich., 
city Klamath | 
Falls, Ore., where she will assume the | 


recently for 


management of a big electric lighting | 
plant. Mrs. Terry is probably the first | 
woman to enter this line of business. | 

Mrs. Mary Hunt Affleck, acting pres- 
ident of the Texas Daughters of the 
appeared before the | 
House of Representatives at Austin 
asking for aid in founding a home for 
women. Won over 
by her eloquence, the members of the 


Confederacy, 


aged Confederate 


Legislature pledged themselves to put 
through an amendment to the consti- | 


tution that will authorize the estab- | 
lishment of such a home. 
Miss Emily W. Dinwiddie, housing | 


expert, has been recently appointed su- | 
pervisor of the tenements belonging to | 
the Trinity Church Corporation in New | 
York. Because of the severe criticism 
of the Trinity tenements, Miss Dinwid- 
die, at the request of the church | 
corporation, made an investigation of | 
dwelling houses belonging to 
it some months ago, and her findings, 
together with her suggestions for im- | 
proving conditions, led to her being 
placed in charge. For this work she is | 
well equipped, as she has a thorough | 


knowledge of tenements and tenement | 
dwellers in New York. During 1903 she | 
served as inspector in the newly-creat- | 
“1 Tenement House Department. For 
the past five years she has been secre- 
of the Tenement House Commit- 
tee of the Charity Society, from which 


tary 


place she now resigns. Her successor 
is Maude D. Headley, a graduate of | 
De Pauw University and of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 
Maryland suffragists have started a | 
paper called “The New Voter.” Miss 


|Mary Johnston is among the contribu- | 


tors to the first issue. 

Mrs. Stanton Coit addressed the last 
meeting of the Susan B. Anthony Club 
of San Francisco on methods of suf- 
frage work in England. 

At the mock election held last week 
by the suffragists of Pittsburg, Pa., 
the reform candidate won. Only five 
ballots were spoiled out of about 700. 

It is exactly because pure, prosper- | 
ous women choose to ignore vice that | 
miserable women suffer wrong by it 
every where.—Elizabeth Barrett Brown. 
ine. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is planning 
to get out some new “Votes for Wom- 
en” flags,as all her blue banners bear- 
ing those words have only four stars | 
on them. A fifth must now be added. 

The Ottawa Equal Suffrage Asso- | 
ciation at its last meeting decided to 
send a suffrage paper to most of the 
teachers, and to try to get in a few 
words in behalf of suffrage at the 
meetings of all sorts of societies. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club of 
Wellsville, N. Y., is about to issue a 
check book for the use of women when 
paying their taxes. The words “Paid 
Under Protest” will be in a conspic- 
uous place, and the book will be for 
sale. 

Mrs. Catt was asleep when in the} 
early morning a telegram brought the 
announcement that the suffrage 
amendment had carried in Washing- 
ton. She was awakened to hear the 
good news, and is reported as saying, | 
“T can stand defeat, but victory is al-| 
most too much for me.” 

Mrs. Bullock, president of the Mont- 
real Woman Suffrage Society, delight- 
ed the Toronto suffragists by her re- 
cent address. 
Toronto World says: “It was like 
parting with an old friend when we} 


| 


name heads the} 


given the! 


feral 


| Louise 


\lishwoman for 


said good bye, but we hope to meet 
soon again, probably at the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Alliance in Stockholm 
next June.” 

Mrs. Snowden, in her address be- 
fore the Wednesday Club of St. Louis 
a few days ago, referred to the effort 
being made to equalize the divorce 
laws in England. At present a man 
ean divorce his wife for unfaithful- 
ness, but she cannot divorce him for 
the same cause. Mrs. Snowden paid 
her respects to Lord Bingham, the 
Chief Justice, who lately declared 
that the women’s plea for a single 
standard of morals was nonsense. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore 
News wrote that two women's big 
hats obstructed his view of a mov- 
ing picture show, and he argued that 


|creatures so disregardful of other peo- 


ple’s rights were unfit to vote. There- 


{upon Miss Lola Carson Trax of the 


Just Government League, without de- 
fending the two women, writes to the 
News that “the wearing of big hats 
in a moving picture parlor has as 


|much to do with the franchise as the 


wafting of tobacco smoke into the 
faces of Lexington street shoppers by 
two Baltimore men.” 


WOMAN MAYOR IN WALES 


Gwenllian Morgan of Breeocn, South 





| Wales, has been chosen Mayor of that 


ancient Borough for coronation 
Nov. 9 she was in- 
vested with the scarlet robe and gold- 
en chain of office. The enthusiasm 
on the occasion is reported as having 
been immense. Not 


and at noon on 


long before, she 


j}had been elected county councillor at | 


the head of the poll, with a majority 
of 110 over the next elected. 

Miss Morgan is the last of an an- 
cient Welsh family distinguished for 
publie service in various lines of so- 
cial advancement. She is on the lib- 
side in politics, and an accom- 
plished speaker and“ writer. At pres- 
ent she is collaborating with our own 
noble poet and lyrist of heroic song, 
Imogen Guiney, in bringing 
out a life of Henry Vaughan. 

However such an incident may fall 
short in demonstration of the abso- 
lute equality before the law that we 
claim for the sexes, we must welcome 
it as 
justice when distinguished merit in 
the quieter paths of publie usefulness 


Ss met with generous civie recogni- | 


tion. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


“What the Franchise Has Done for 


;the Women and Children of New Zea- 
|land,” is the title of two noteworthy 


articles contributed by Lady 
wife of Sir Robert Stout, 
Justice of New Zealand, to The Eng- 
May and 1910. 
Lady Stout says, in part: 

Some time ago I wrote a letter to 
the Times, showing that Women’s 
Franchise in New Zealand has not had 


Stout, 


June, 


|the disastrous effects that were pre- 
‘dicted by its opponents. 


I should like, 
in this article, to show some of the 
good results to the community arising 
from the exercise of the vote by our 
women, 


No Revolution 


The suffrage caused no revolution, | 


either political or domestic. Any 
movement which depends for its re- 
sults upon the development of the 
sense of responsibility, and which has 
been the outcome of public opinion 
founded upon justice and good feeling, 
shows its effects not by revolution 
but by the gradual and certain im- 
provement of the conditions it was 
organized to promote. Judged by this 
standard, women’s suffrage in New 
Zealand has fulfilled all the expecta- 


| tions of its advocates, and won over 


its opponents. 


Women Almost All Vote 
The statement that women do not 


|exercise the franchise is only applic- 


able to a certain class who spend their 
time in amusement. Fortunately, there 
are few women of that class in New 
Zealand, as is proved by the fact that 
the proportion of women’s vote to 


|men’s is 79 to 80, and that there are 
| only 
|who are not on the roll. 


11,000 adults in the Dominion 


Laws Are Equal 
All our legislation is founded on the 
equality of the sexes. We have equa’ 
divorce laws, and in every case the 
judges or magistrates interpret the 


law so as to give the mother the cus-; 
|tody of her children, except when her 
| character 


is disreputable. Even in 
such circumstances, she has the right 
to see her children at stated times. 
Incurable insanity for ten years, im- 
prisonment for seven, attempt to mur- 
der wife or children, desertion for five 
years, cruelty or unfaithfulness, are 
grounds for dissolving the marriage 
tie. 
Divorces Are Few 

number of divorces in 


The New 


are £o reasonable that poor people are 
able to sue for divorce, and unfaith- 


year, | 


‘le sign of a growing sense of | 


the Chief | 


fulness alone is sufficient cause fo 
divorce, in the case of both men an 
women. Our Separation and Mai! 
tenance Act is usually the remed 


that is applied for in cases of dome: 
tic infelicity, and does not, so far as 
am aware, lead to immorality. 

Laws Protect Women 

The Married Women’s Property Ac 
provides that women shall have abse 
lute control over their property and 
wage-earnings, and they are protected 
from any interference of their hus 
bands in business contracts. 

The Succession Act provides that 
in case of a person dying intestate 
the wife, children and family shall re 
ceive definite shares of the estate. 

The Testator’s Family Maintenanc: 
Act gives the judge power to upset 
will which does not allow a sufficien: 
share of an estate to the testator’ 
wife and family. 

Our Legitimation Act provides that 
on the marriage of parents, children 
born out of wedlock can be legiti 
mized. This Act became law in 1894. 

All offences against the person of 
women and children are very severely 
| dealt with, and in criminal law a step 
father or adopting father is liable as 
a father. This Act has been found of 
great benefit in criminal prosecutions, 
as there was formerly an ecclesiasti- 
cal but no criminal law to meet such 
The age of protection for girls 
has been raised to sixteen years. 

Baby-Farming Prevented 


| cases, 


We have a very strict Infant Life 
Protection Act, which makes baby- 
farming almost impossible. All 


boarded-out children are under the su- 
pervision of nurses under the control 
of the Education Department, who 
are appointed by the Government. 

Our Industrial Schools and Farms 
for orphaned, destitute or criminal 
children are on the system of board- 
ing out the children to suitable fami- 
lies. We have schools for mentally 
defective children, for the blind and 
also for deaf mutes—all under Gov- 
ernment control and_ supervision 
Homes conducted by religious bodies 
are all under Government inspection 

Education Free and Secular 

Primary education is free, compul- 
sory and secular, and under the con- 
trol of the State. All primary church 
schools are under Government in- 
spection and examination, but no 
grant is given by the State for de 
nominational education. The Truant 
Act provides inspectors whose duty it 
is to see that no child is absent from 
school without an excuse of illness. 
| We have no half-timers, and the 
| women's societies and the press are 
urging the discontinuance of child- 
labor on farms, before and after 
| school hours. 

The secular system of education has 
worked so well that all attempts to 
bring the schools under the control of 
different denominations have signally 
failed, which I think is proof that en- 
franchised women, at least, are not 
priest-ridden. The entire banishment 
|of all religious tests for teachers and 
scholars has had a most wonderful 
|effect in securing harmony amongst 
the members of all denominations in 
the Dominion. All religious bickering 
is now at an end, and all churches 
unite in forwarding the best interests 
of the community by joining forces in 
promoting social, temperance and in- 
dustrial reforms. Our criminal statis- 
| ties prove that there has been a great 
decrease in crime since the present 
educational system came into force. 

Juvenile Courts 

We have special Children’s Courts 
in’ which cases against children are 
heard in private. The magistrates 
have power to admonish the children 
and dismiss the cases at discretion. 
We have also a First Offenders’ Pro- 
bation Act, which gives any first of- 
fender the chance of retrieving his 
position by good behavior. Our 
judges and magistrates use the discre- 
tion of admonishing any offender who 
has been of ‘good character, but has 
committed crime through drink, under 
'the condition that he shall be brought 
up for sentence if found in a public 
house during a stated period. 


Women’s Wages Rising 

In industrial and professional work 
women’s wages are not absolutely 
equal to those paid to men, but the 
standard is gradually being raised. 
Our Teachers’ Associations have 
agreed to equal pay for equal work. 
At a recent conference, a man pro- 
posed that women teachers should be 
on an absolute equality with men in 
lappointments and salary. The abso- 
lute-equality motion was carried with 
regard to salaries, and almost carried 
| with regard to appointments. I think 
the suffrage can be credited with the 
just and enlightened attitude of men 
in this instance. 

Sweating Abolished 

The Factory Laws in New Zealand 

tke sweating in any industry im 
possible. Piece-work is forbidden, ex- 
cept under severe restrictions, and all 
|wages paid to women as well as to 
/men are “a living wage.” The vote, 
again, has given the women power to 
regulate the conditions of their labor 


Prison Conditions Good 

Conditions of prison life are ver} 
good, and are being further improved 
by strict classification and the substi 
'tution of reformatory for punitive 
;}methods. Lights in cells, abundant 
supply of hot water for baths, good 
|prison libraries, out-of-door work 


The report of it in the | Zealand is not large, though our fees| such as tree planting in camps, have 


lall been adopted with good results 
| Women visitors to prisons and wome! 
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spectors safeguard the conditions for 

men. There are also women in- 

tors for our mental hospitals. The 
aternity homes ane under the con- 
ol of women doctors. 

Few Women Office-Holders 

We seem to be able to get any 
yeasures we want through our vote. 
Ve have, of course, the right to stand 
x any municipal office, but women 
‘dom avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. We are all so busy in our 
domestic life that we cannot find time 
or public duties that can be per- 


ormed by men who are elected by 
ir votes. There are, however, sev- 
eral women who fill such positions 


vith benefit to the community. 
Municipal Referendum 

In municipal elections women have 
ihe same right to vote as men, and the 
wife or husband can vote on the 
ther’s qualification. All loans are 
ubmitted to a referendum, and elec- 
tors can vote against any new scheme 
for drainage, waterworks, tramlines, 
ete. Men and women alike have al- 
ways proved willing to rate them- 
elves for the sake of the health and 
comfort of the citizens. 

Little Poverty, No Slums 

We have no great wealth and no ex- 
treme poverty. There is really no pov- 
erty except that which is due to drink 
or the illness of the breadwinner. We 
have no slums. An English lady who 
was taken round to our so-called 
slums one Saturday night exclaimed, 
“You should thank God for your 
slums!” 


Societies for Wife and Child Protection 

Instead of becoming addicted to mas- 
culine habits as a result of the suf- 
frage, New Zealand women have de- 
veloped a much higher standard of 
womanhood and the duties and obliga- 
tions of motherhood. For a number of 
years we have had Societies for the 
Protection of Women and Children, the 
objects of which are to assist women 
and girls in trouble; secure mainten- 
ance and separation orders for wives 
and children or mothers; to prosecute 
in cases of cruelty or neglect of women 
and children. These societies have 
honorary doctors and solicitors, who 
undertake to give advice and assist- 
ance in cases where their services are 
required. We are able to svttle nearly 
all cases without having recourse to 
the courts. A little pressure brought 
to bear upon a man who neglects or 
il'-treats his wife and children usually 
has the effect of improving his be- 
havior to his family. In no case has 
any branch of the society been ac- 
cused of making mischief or unfairly 
prosecuting. In many cases the woman 
is found to be the delinquent, and then 
the secretary urges her to mend her 
ways. Men who have been left wid- 
owers very often come for advice as to 
the best method of providing for their 
motherless children. 

The fact of having such a society to 
appeal to has helped many a poor 
down-trodden woman to regain her 
self-respect, and has had the effect of 
deterring men from misconduct. We 
have legal advice and legal help to 
draw upon whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to take cases into court. In the 
case of young girls, we find homes and 
protection for them in their time of 
need, and secure maintenance from 
the fathers of their children. Our so- 
ciety has been the means of securing 
amendments in the criminal law and 
in the Testator’s Family Maintenance 
Act. We urged the children’s courts, 
schools for imbecile children, nurses 
for boarded-out children and babies, 
and many other measures for the bet- 
terment of women and children. We 
have had bills sent to us from the Gov- 
ernment, with requests for sugges- 
tions, in matters relating to our work. 

Free Kindergartens 

The Free Kindergarten Schools, 
which were organized by women, have 
been so successfully managed as to 
secure a Government subsidy. 

Saving the Babies 

Another society which is the out- 
come of the new feeling of responsibil- 
ity in women awakened by their rights 
ot citizenship, is the Society for the 
Promotion of the Health of Women 
und Children. This was founded by 
Dr. Truby King, who appealed to 
women to organize and work to secure 
a decrease in infant mortality. Its ob- 
jects are to train women and girls in 
intelligent motherhood and home-mak- 
ing, and to “save the babies.” The 
Society is under the patronage of her 
Excellency, Lady Plunkett, who de- 
livers lectures on the care and feeding 
of infants. There are branches in al) 
our town and country districts, having 
under their guidance a “Plunkett” 
nurse, who gives advice and assistance 
'o women of all classes in the feeding, 
clothing and management of their 
babies. The leading newspapers as- 
sist by inserting articles on “Our 
Babies,” contributed by the society. 
!' is a mutual-help and not a charit- 
able-aid society, and has done splendid 
work during the short time it has been 
in existence, making the conditions of 
child-life better and brighter. 

The Ballot and the Birth Rate 

Some of the opponents of women’s 
suffrage declare that the birth rate in 
New Zealand has decredsed as a re- 
sult of the franchise. [ should like to 

how that such is not the case. 

Equal suffrage was granted in 1893. 
lady Stout says that New Zealand’s 

irth rate began to fall in 1880, and 

eclined till 1899, since which time it 
is steadily risen. She continues: 

During the years between 1880 and 





1899 there was a strong wave of re 
volt amongst women, enfranchised and 
unfranchised, all over the civilized 
world, against the birth of unhealthy 
und undesired children. New Zealand 
women, being thoughtful and intelli- 
gent, were affected by this movement; 
but now that they know they have a 
voice in furthering legislation for the 
benefit of their children, all young mar 
ried women desire children, and 
mothers are nursing their babies them- 
selves. 

Motherhood Has Become Intelligent 

Another reason for the decrease in 
the birth rate is that girls do not now 
marry so early as formerly. This has 
the effect of diminishing the birth 
rate; but, on the other hand, it in- 
creases the life and health of the 
mothers and children. In fact, statis- 
tics prove that motherhood has be- 
come intelligent and thoughtful, not 
merely instinctive. Not only is our 
birth rate increasing, but our rate of 
nfant mortality is rapidly decreasing, 
while our women are making a united 
effort to decrease still further the 
waste of child life and the physical and 
mental pain and suffering it entails 
upon the mothers. The most marked 
ind beneficial effect of the franchise 
in New Zealand is that the women are 
iwakening to the responsibilities of 
notherhood, and consider their living 
-hildren of more value to the State 
han those that are peopling the grave- 
yard, 

Even if the birth rate was decreas- 
ng in New Zealand, this would be no 
ugument to bring against the enfran- 
‘hisement of women, as this state of 
hinges is taking place in France, Ger- 
many, Britain and America. One 
night as well attribute the decrease 
n the New Zealand birth rate to the 
Tarawera eruption, which took place 
tbout the time the decrease began, as 
ittribute it to the franchise, which did 
1i0t come into force until fourteen 
ears after the decline. The birth rate 
1 a country always tends to decline 
is the intelligence and education of the 
yveople advance, until the conditions of 
life have become so much improved 
hat thoughtful parents feel assured of 
he future of their children. Though 
is only sixteen years since women’s 
franchise became law in New Zealand, 
the conditions of life for women and 
children have become so much im- 
proved that the birth rate is now 
steadily increasing again. In all prob- 
ability the birth rate of other coun- 
tries will also begin to show an up- 
Nard tendency when women obtain the 
vote there, and can exercise more di- 
rect control over the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of life. 


Victoria Birth Rate Rising 

| have just received statistics show- 
ng the birth rate in Victoria has be- 
gun to go up for the first time since 
1896. Infant mortality also shows a 
very marked decrease, being in 1909 
mly 70 per 1000, or five per cent. low- 
er than in New Zealand, which has 
been hitherto the lowest in the world. 
The marriage rate in Victoria has also 
increased. As women’s suffrage was 
mly gained in 1909, one is tempted to 
ittribute the increase in marriage and 
birth rates and the decrease in infant 
mortality to “Votes for Women,” 
though the wisdom of the “Antis” may 
ind another solution of the problem. 


Infant Death Rates Compared 
The following table shows the av- 
‘rage death rate of infants under one 
year in ten years from 1896 to 1905 in 


the principal countries: Infant mor- 
tality per 1000 births, Hungary 215, 


Germany 190, France 149, England and 
Wales 147, Scotland 125, New Zea- 
‘and 77. 

As New Zealand's birth rate is high- 
er than that of England and Wales, 
ind the infant mortality so much low- 
er than any other country, I think 
‘ven an “Anti” must acknowledge that 
the population rate has gained since 
the women were enfranchised. 

Though our infant mortality is the 
lowest in the world, we are making 
strenuous efforts to reduce it still 
further by discountenancing the use 
of patent foods, comforters, tubes for 
feeding bottles, and by urging the use 
of modified humanized milk in cases 
where natural feeding is impossible. 

Young People Robust 

Not only is the rate of infant mor- 
tality in New Zealand exceptionally 
‘ow, but the children and young peo- 
ple compare favorably in development 
with those of the mother country. Dr. 
Purdy, our Health Officer, has just 
published anthropometrical measure- 
ments of the boys attending our high 
;choo's and colleges, which show that 
the average New Zealand boy is tall- 
er, heavier and bigger in every way 
than the boys of his age attending the 
great English public schools and col- 
leges. 

Lady Stout describes the growth of 
New Zealand, her ac- 
last 


no-license in 
count of which was given in 
week's Journal. She continues: 
Pioneer Mothers Honored 

The pioneer settlers recognized that 
their wives were noble types of wom- 
anhood, who had unselfishly left home 
and civilization to help their husbands 
to reclaim the wilderness; that, but 
for the help of the women, their task 
would have been well-nigh impossible. 
That is one reason, I believe, why the 
men of New Zealand have always 
treated women as their equals. They 
provided High Schools for the educa- 
tion of their daughters forty years ago, 
and the Universities, which were 
opened in 1871, made no restriction as 
to sex. Girls attended the same 





classes, and had the same privileges, | 


as men. They could stady for any 
profession, though the Parliament did 
not allow women to practise as barris- 
ters and solicitors until eighteen years 
ago. 


Sense of Responsibility Grows 

It is really very early days of the 
suffrage yet, as sixteen years does not 
mean a long period in the history of 
any country; yet even in that short 
time women who were thoughtless and 
indifferent to the vote have developed 
a new sense of responsibility, and now 
consider well the means by which they 


| 


them, and with no power to present | 


their demands to their employers, con- 
ditions invariably become intolerable, 
and it is therefore not difficult to un- 
derstand that the spontaneous social 


| 


WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to 
and sell our line of 


introduce 


uprising of the unorganized garment, SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 


| workers of Chicago, representing nine 


nationalities, is due to grievances that 


and 


vary with the individual conditions of! SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


the many shops of the fifty firms in- | to the 


volved. 
Of the 


says: 


grievances the statement 


Reduction of Wages 


retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 


The price of piece work has been | ©@use need apply. 


can improve the conditions of life for! systematically reduced a few cents at 


their children, and ensure the welfare 
of the Dominion by the intelligent ex- 
ercise of their voting powers. 
Girl Scouts and Women's Ambulance 
Corps 
Not only local but Imperial interests 
have been furthered by the women. 
They are enthusiastic advocates of 
universal ambulance training for 
women. There are corps of girl scouts 
in New Zealand, and a mounted am- 
bulance corps of women. Our New 
Zealand women recognize the ‘claim’ 
of Empire, and will always be ready to 
support any measure by which their 
homes and children will be protected 
‘rom foreign invasion. 


Better Candidates Elected 

The women’s vote has had a very 
beneficial effect on the morale of the 
nembers of our Legislature, and it is 
now recognized that, no matter how 
‘lever a man may be, he has no chaise 
election unless his character as a 
1usband and father can bear investi- 
zation. No woman will knowingly vote 
‘or a man of unprincipled or immoral 
character, as she knows that such 
men cannot have the interests of the 
country at heart, and that their in- 
luence in political as well as social 
life is baneful to the welfare of the 
10ome and the community. 


Improved Conditions for Women 

In every respect the women’s vote 
aas improved the conditions of life for 
women and children, It has secured 
equal facilities for women in profes- 
sional, industrial and educational 
vork; it has done much to secure tem- 
verance, social and economic reforms; 
it has raised the status of women and 
of motherhood, and awakened woman 
io her responsibilities as a rational 
iuman being; it has made her realize 
that there is a “white woman’s” as 
well as a “white man’s” burden, and 
in no way has it injured her comrade, 
man. 


Brings About True Comradeship 

The equality of the sexes has made 
possible true comradeship, which en- 
genders mutual respect and ensures a 
strong, industrious and enterprising 
ace, with high ideals of the duties of 
parenthood and citizenship, and of 
.oyalty to the Dominion and the Em- 


pire. Anna P. Stout. 


CHICAGO GARMENT WORKERS’ 
STRIKE 


A great strike of the Garment 
Workers is going on in Chicago, It is 
much like the strike of the shirt-waist 
makers in New York. The 
have struck against intolerable 
ditions. The police have arrested the 
strikers and 
they were conducting themselves in a 
perfectly peaceful manner, and have 
beaten and clubbed them so brutally 
as to arouse the warm indignation ol 
the public. To complete the parallei 
with the New York strike, the police 
courts have shown that they were in 
a conspiracy with the employers, by 
convicting the strikers in the teeth 
of the evidence, and letting their as- 
sailants go, even when guilty of gross 
The sympathy of many 
club women and other women of in- 
fluence has been so powerfully 
aroused that they have turned out in 
large numbers to do picket duty with 


workers 


con- 


picketers, even when 


violence. 


the strikers, and otherwise to give 
them aid and comfort.* 
Their Grievances 
The Women’s Trade Union League 


of Chicago issues a statement as to 
the grievances of the strikers, signed 
by Katharine Coman, chairman of 
the Committee of Grievances. Ol! 
the character of the trade as a sweat- 
«d industry the statement says: 

The clothing trade is recognized in 
every country as one of the sweated 
industries. This is due in a great 
measure to the seasonal character of 
the work, which is the direct conse- 
quence of the unorganized status of 
the trade. The burden of all of the 
disadvantages that attend seasonal 
work falls mainly upon the workers, 
whose ranks are largely recruited 
from the latest arrived immigrants, 
and whose experience of American 
industrial conditions helps to create 
the competition of the ever-present 
sweat shop. In England the recogni- 
tion of this fact has found expression 
in the establishment by law of the 
Minimum Wage, which vests the ad- 
justment of rates in a non-partisan 
committee. In America, without any 
such legal protection, the workers are 
dependent upon the power of colleetive 


bargaining to regulate wages and shop and 


| 
| 





a time, operations have been com-|and get busy in 


bined or complicated and the price for | 


the same work lowered by this arti- 
fice, thus bringing about, in propor- 
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tion to output, a reduction of wages|money for you and also money in 
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cent, By similar artifices the 
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Tyranny of the Foreman 
The petty tyranny of the individual 


| 
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boss in charge of each operation 1s © | qugguyysssssseemmmmmmmms 


source of bitter complaint. In many 
of the shops the foreman receives a 


bonus for all work he can produce 
above a stipulated amount; and, be- 
ing in a position of authority, with 


no responsibility for the welfare of 
the workers, and primarily concerned 
for an increase of profits, the result is 


that in demanding top-notch speed 
from the workers he inevitably be- 
comes a slave-driver. <A further re- 
sult of this is that the girls in the 
same shop, doing exactly the same 
work, may be receiving a different 
piece rate in accordance with their 
ability to bargain for their labor. 


Further, it is commonly demanded of 
the workers that they begin to pro- 
duce without a definite statement of 
the piece rate to be paid for their 
work Abusive and insulting lan- 
guage is frequently used by those in 
authority in the shops. This is es- 
pecially intolerable to the girls, who 
should have the right to work with- 
out surrendering their self-respect. No 
woman should be subjected by fear 
of loss of her job to unwarranted in- 
sults. 


Unjust Fines 


A system of unjust fines has also 
prevailed. The logs of spools, bob- 
bins, needles, failure to punch the 


time clock, and even a liberal use of 
soap in washing hands may all be 
the occasion of reduction of the week- 
ly earnings, and are comprehensively 
classified under the eupnonious term 
of “merchandise.” By way of illus- 
tration, a worker is fined for a spot 
m a garment when this may have 
reviously passed through ten pairs 
of hands, or she may be compelled to 
purchase the garment outright at re- 
tail prices. A fine of 60 cents is im- 
posed for a lost spool, whether full or 
empty, and on entering shops work- 
ers have been charged 25 cents for oil 
cans procurable wholesale at 5 cents. 

Trade Organization the Way Out 

One common ground on which all 
the workers unite is a demand for 
some means of presenting their griev- 
ances to their employers instead of 
being individually at the mercy of 
petty bosses, who may or may not be 
just. It is on the face of it absurd 
that a girl of sixteen should be left 
to bargain as an individual with a 
shrewd and powerful firm. 

The only practicable method of pre- 
senting general grievances is through 
the trade union organizations, and the 
recognition of the union is therefore 
the fundamental demand underlying 
all other demands made by the work- 
ers. 

Protection of the union is essential 
to secure for today and to guarantee 
for tomorrow reasonable working con- 
ditions. 

All intelligent and fair-minded 
Americans must understand the help- 
lessness of the individual worker to 
maintain his rights. ,Many employers 
throughout the country believe in in- 
dustrial democracy and_ willingly 
meet with the accredited and elected 
representatives of their workers, 
while through all ages the autocrat 
has denied to all the right of self-ex- 
pression and self-government political. 
ly or industrially. 

Without the trade agreement 
the right of conference between the 
employers and the workers on an 
equal basis, there is no certain justice 
or peace. The workers regard the 
right to organize and to have the edu- 
cation from their shop meetings and 
the protection and support of their 
union as of the first importance. This 
is a primary and essential right with- 


and 


out which all other rights are mere 
words and incapable of being en 
forced. 


This strike will probably help the | 


Garment Workers. It will 
help the 


interest 


cer- 
women 
have 


poor 
comfortable 
sympathy 
enlisted. Many of them have 
a glimpse the fir.t tjme 
the miseries to which their poorer 


tainly 


v hose and 


Leen 


got for , 


sisters are subjected, and the way in| 


which the courts and the machinery 


of justice are wrested from their true 
and instruments of 


purpose used as 


cppression. When they once under- 
stand this, they will not forget it; 
we believe they will not be in- 


conditions. Where this right is denied | different to the call of humanity. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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FULL RETURNS STILL LACKING 





All the States where suffrage amendments were submitted 
this year are States of magnificent distances; and Oregon, Okla- 
homa and South Dakota each had a large number of amend- 
ments pending. In Oregon alone there were 32. It therefore 
takes a long time to get the figures of the vote on all the 
amendments from the remoter counties. The facts will be tele- 
graphed to The Woman's Journal as soon as they are definitely 
known. Meanwhile the count has proceeded far enough to 
make it sure that the amendment in Washington is carried, and 
also to make it fairly certain that the amendments in Oregon, 
Oklahoma and South Dakota are lost. 

The latest information from Oklahoma, Oregon and South 
Dakota is given in the State Correspondence. 

A. %. BB. 





THE PAGE BILL AGAIN 


We call the attention of our readers to a letter in another 
column from Miss Lavinia L. Dolk, the trained nurse who has 
been so active in opposing the objectionable Clause 79 of the 
Page bill. 

However good the intentions were of the 
framed this measure, its outcome will inevitably be to increase 
vice. It must work out that way automatically, just as the con- 
sumption of tinned meats went up when the government under- 
took to inspect them and to suppress those that were unwhole- 
some. This is perfectly clear to the majority of thoughtful 
women. It is significant that Clause 79 was unanimously con- 
demned by the recent great Convention of the New York Wom- 
an Suffrage Party. Letters received at this office indicate that 
nothing of recent years has called out more widespread indig 
nation among women all over the country. ’ 

The claim that the action taken in New York is not “regu- 
lation” is altogether untenable. Mrs. Josephine Butler and all 
her veteran co-workers have always maintained that the com- 
pulsory medical examination of women for the hygienic bene- 
fit of men was the crux of the whole system. 

The effort to safeguard the health of dissolute men by im- 
posing compulsory medical examination and treatment upon 
dissolute women has been thoroughly tried out in a score of 
European countries, and has failed everywhere. It is as stupid 
as it is wicked to try to introduce it in America, while one 
European country after another is repealing it. 


persons who 


A. S. B. 





PROTEST FROM LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





We have received the following letter from the office of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal: 

“Flagrant Errors of Fact”—Yes. 

To the Editor of The Woman's Journal: 

“The boy lied,” you say, in a long editorial about 
Richard Barry’s article in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
on “What Women Have Done Where They Actually 
Vote’; and you also charge Mr. Barry with “reckless 

and declare that he was guilty of “flagrant 
errors of fact.’ Now to see where you yourself stand. 
Near the end of your editorial this amazing passage is 
found: 

“Mr. Barry made his ‘investigation’ in Denver last 
May. The Ladies’ Home Journal held back his article 
until Nov. 1, in order that it might influence the vote 
in the four States where woman suffrage amendments 
are to be voted upon on Nov. 8, and in order that there 
might be no time to analyze the reply to its falsehoods.” 


inaccuracy,” 





If there is the least truth on which to base that 
statement, produce your proof. If you cannot, a de- 
sire to retain your self-respect doubtless will influence 
you to make a public apology to Mr. Edward Bok, the 
editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, for grossly mis- 
representing him. Meanwhile these plain facts may be 
given: 

When Mr. Barry sent his manuscript he referred to 
it as a first draft. Through a misunderstanding his re- 
vised article did not reach the publication office in Phil- 
adelphia until the third week in August. It was then 
sent to Maine, where Mr. Bok passed the summer, and 
did not get into the hands of the type-setters in Phila- 
delphia for about a week later. As all material for any 
November Journal is nominally due on Aug. 1, the long 
delay in the case of Mr. Barry necessitated quick action 
in order to get his article into the November issue at 
all—for Mr. Bok and Mr. Barry both wished to read the 
proofs carefully before publication. Our record of work 
done on the November pages shows that this article 
was one of the last to be completed. 

And you assert that the contribution was purposely 
held back! “Flagrant error of fact,” indeed! Mr. Bok, 
being absent, has not seen your editorial, and may not 
thank me for sending this letter to you; but, as one of 
his editorial associates for more than a dozen years, I 
do not like to let what seems to me to be a most un- 
truthful statement pass unchallenged. 

Very truly yours, 
William V. Alexander. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal Office, Philadelphia. 

Noy. 9, 1910. 

When a highly partisan article, full of erroneous statements, 
is brought out just on the eve of election, it is a natural infer- 
ence that it has been so timed on purpose. In the present case, 
many others drew the same conclusion besides the editor of The 
Woman's Journal. But we cheerfully give Mr. Alexander the 
benefit of his disclaimer. The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
brought upon itself by the publication of Mr. Barry’s abominable 
article so much deserved criticism that no one should wish to 
load its editor with unnecessary odium. 

The offence of The Ladies’ Home Journal threefold. 
Mr. Alexander offers no explanation, except as to the fourth and 
least important of the charges. The first three admit of no 
possible defence. These are: (1) unfairness in choosing, to 
make an investigation which should have been accurate and im- 
partial, a man who had already proved himself to be a highly 
inaccurate writer and a violent partisan; (2) misleading the 
public by publishing an incorrect and grossly one-sided article; 
(3) hypocrisy in prefacing this mass of malignant misrepre- 
sentations with a mock-magnanimous paragraph, declaring that 
the editor had promised to publish the result of Mr. Barry’s in- 
vestigations impartially, no matter whether they were found to 
be favorable or unfavorable. This was as brazen as if an invet- 
erate toper should propose to a temperance lecturer to make a 
dog afflicted with hydrophobia the judge of the merits of water 
as a beverage 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is already hearing and will con- 
tinue to hear a great deal in regard to this matter. Although it 
has been for many years so accustomed to criticisms for its un- 
fairness on the woman question that it might be supposed by 
this time to be impervious to public opinion, the indignation 
aroused by its latest performance really seems to be causing 
some discomfort in its editerial office. 

While Mr. Barry discovered absolutely no redeeming feature 
in the unmitigated blackness of the results of equal suffrage, it 
is worth remembering that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had just 
taken a census of 624 ministers and editors in the enfranchised 
States as to whether its results were good or bad, and that 62 
of the replies were unfavorable, 46 in doubt, and 516 in favor. 
Who is likely to know most about the matter, hundreds of min- 
isters who have women voters among their parishioners and 
meet them every day, or a transient tourist with a strong anti- 
suffrage bias who went out West to write up the matter for a 
strongly anti-suffrage magazine? Mr. Barry reports that equal 
suffrage has done no particle of good and has cost the women 
their refinement. Years ago one of the West India Islands was 
considering introducing a railroad. It sent a highly-conserva- 
tive Spaniard to inspect the railroad system in the United 
States. With an impassible face he watched the comings and 
soings of the heavily-laden freight trains, and turned away, say- 
ing calmly, “Mules are better,” A. S. B. 


was 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS’ LETTER 





The celebration of the victory in Washington by an im- 
promptu mass meeting in Cooper Union was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Not only did the suffragists rejoice, but the huge audience 
that packed the big auditorium waked the echoes with its ap- 
plause and cheers. All testimony seems to agree that there 
never was a more spontaneously enthusiastic suffrage meeting 
held in New York City. It was a remarkable instance of quick 
action, for the news that the amendment had carried was re- 
ceived Wednesday morning, and the meeting was held Thursday 
night. It was Mrs. Belmont who started the ball rolling, by en- 
gaging Cooper Union for the only evening of the week it was 
not engaged, within half an hour after she heard the news. A 
hastily-called informal committee meeting was held about two 
hours later, at which a telegram was sent to the Governor of 
Washington. This is published in full in another column. 

Rapid Work 

The work was divided among the members of the commit 
tee, and inside of twenty-four hours, 5,000 flyers announcing the 
meeting were printed and distributed, 1,000 post-card announce- 
ments were mailed, a band was engaged, letters were sent to al) 
newly-elected Senators and Assemblymen from Manhattan, in- 
viting them to seats on the platform, ushers were secured, big 
bulletins were made to go outside Cooper Union, and notices 
were given to all the New York papers. Senator Newcomb, one 
of the strong suffrage advccates in the Legislature, promised to 
speak, but he was called to Washington at the eleventh hour. 

Great Enthusiasm 

When the band stopped playing, and the presiding officer 
Mrs. Catt, stepped forward, before a word had been said the 
applause showed that the audience and the speakers were act- 
ing together as a united body, stirred to the depths by an irre- 
pressible emotion. Mrs. Catt’s opening words were a wonderful 
expression of what everyone felt, but what few could sca well 
describe. She said we were met to celebrate a victory,—more- 





| 
| 
| 


| 


over, we could never celebrate anything else, for woman suffrag: 
has never been defeated. It has met stumbling blocks, bu: 
never yet defeat, and it never will. 

Resolution by Mrs. Harper 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper presented the following resolution 

“Resolved, That the people of Greater New York, in mas 
meeting assembled, extend:hearty congratulations to the wome; 
of Washington, on having secured their constitutional right to ; 
voice in their own government; congratulations to the men oi 
Washington on the courage, wisdom and justice of their action 
last Tuesday, in voting to make women their comrades and part 
ners in political life; congratulations to the State of Washington 
in having brought into its electorate a large body of voters rep 
resenting in the highest degree temperance, morality, peace, 
respect for law and love of home and family.” 

This was accompanied by a forceful address, giving the 
stages of the suffrage struggle in Washington from the Terri 
torial days when women had the right to vote, the unjust action 
of the State Supreme Court in depriving the women of thei) 
vote, and the description of the forces which had combined t 
win at this election. 

Telegram from Miss Shaw 

Mary Ware Dennet seconded the resolution, including the 
following telegraphic message from Miss Shaw, the mention of 
whose name brought great applause: 

“Give my heartiest congratulations to Washington from the 
firing line in South Dakota. Washington deserves victory for a 
splendid fight. The encouragement will make us all eager to 
win New York. South Dakota hopeful.” 

Miss Milholland Pins on Fifth Star 
Then Miss Inez Milholland was introduced. She will be re- 


|membered as the girl who led the suffrage sentiment in Vassar 





College, despite the frowns of the faculty, and who was arrested 
last year for picketing in the great shirt-waist strike. She had 
been asked to perform the ceremony of placing the fifth star on 
the big suffrage flag, hung at the back of the platform, and as 
she was dressed in white, and has the blessing of beauty as well 
as brains, she well typified Columbia coming to her own. It 
was a vision and a sentiment that the audince could not resist, 
and as the band played “America,” it rose as one man, and sang 
with might and main; flags and handkerchiefs were waved, and 
cheer upon cheer rose in deafening succession. A _ collection 
was taken. 
Mrs. Blatch’s Resolution 

Mrs. Blatch then presented a resolution, urging the New 
York Legislature to follow the example of the Washington Leg- 
‘slature, and that immediately. The resolution was followed by 
an eloquent address on the suffrage situation in New York poli- 
tics. She showed how an encouraging number of our enemies 
in the Legislature have been defeated in the recent election, 
and, though the process of getting the question out of the Legis- 
lature and before the people is exasperatingly long, the rising 
tide of public opinion, coupled with the remarkably successful 
work of the New York City suffragists against the two candi- 
dates who are most determined opponents, indicates the success 
that is daily coming nearer in this State. 

Mrs. Belmont seconded the resolution with a few hearty 
words, and Miss Mills, the new president of the State Suffrage 
Association, also seconded it with a ringing appeal to the men 
citizens of the State to rise and do their part toward educating 
the ninety-four unregenerate legislators to win New York as the 
next suffrage State, and to place the sixth star on the suffrage 
tlag. 

Compliments to Mr. Bok 

A resolution was handed to the chairman roundly denounce. 
ing “a man named Bok, who edits a woman’s magazine, pur- 
porting to publish unbiased investigations into woman suffrage 
as practiced in the suffrage States.” The resolution was carried 
with a stentorian “Yes,” with the exception of a lone bass voice 
which uttered a determined “No.” Mrs. Catt mildly remarked, 
“T take it that the man Bok is here.” 

Mrs. Belmont’s Generosity 

Mrs. Belmont not only initiated the arrangements for the 
meeting, but paid all the expenses connected with it, and has 
today turned over the collection money to Miss Shaw to be used 
toward winning another State. 

News from Arizona 

Miss Gregg has telephoned from Arizona: 

Nov. 11. 

“Suffrage bill defeated today, 28 to 15. Possibly another 
chance.” 

Whether that means another chance for a suffrage clause in 
the constitution before the Convention adjourns, or the com- 
promise of putting up with the Initiative and Referendum in 
the constitution as a means for getting the suffrage later, re- 
mains to be seen. There was no later news at this writing. 

Spreading the Exposure of Barry 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Raymond Brown, the .Suffrage 
Club, of which she is president, has joined with the Headquar- 
ters office in sending a letter containing two reprints of Miss 
Blackwell's editorial answer to Barry’s article in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal to each president of every single Suffrage Club 
in the whole National Association, thus giving her an oppor- 
tunity to send one copy to Mr. Bok, with a protest against the 
article, and the other to some local newspaper. A willing corps 
of volunteer workers has been busy in Miss Shaw’s office for the 
last few days doing the clerical work required. Mrs. Brown’s 
club has contributed a large part of the expense, as well as all 
the labor. 


Mary Ware Dennett. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO STATE PRESIDENTS 


A letter was sent out from Headquarters last spring ask- 
ing the State Associations to send up-to-date accurate lists of 
the names and addresses of the officers of all the local Suffrage 
Clubs in each State. Many States have not responded. It is 
most necessary that our club directory be reliable. Will each 
State, which has not already responded, please do so as soon 
as possible? Send the lists to Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





I hope you are all of you thoroughly converted suffragists. 
The ladies who oppose it—some of them very good friends of 
mine—say that they do not want it. That is all their argument. 
They give no reasons. At the legislative hearings, we argue for 
ii on high grounds, and then they come in and say that there 
are so many women in such a town who do not want it. Shall! 
we not keep on asking for the ballot until we get it? Please 
heaven, we shall! Julia Ward Howe. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


IN SWEDEN 


By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


The Swedish Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation is making elaborate prepara- 


tions for lavish entertainment of the} 


International Congress to be held in 
Stockholm, June 12 to 17, 1911. 
Beautiful Stockholm 
Scandinavian 
the 
no countries 


countries lie 
line 


in 


The 


somewhat outside usual 
but 


one more generously 


tourist travel, Eu- 


rope repay for a 
visit than do these picturesque north 
ern lands. Many a traveler has 
pronounced Stockholm the most beau- 
tiful capital in Europe, and one more 
declares that, if 
true, it at least occupies the finest po- 
sition of any European capital city. 
li is built on islands where the waters 
of the Maren, often called “The Lake 
of a Thousand 
the Baltic, and 
bay, studded with innumerable forest 
,clad, rocky islets. It rare that 
scenery near the busy centre 
life retains its untouched freshness as 
is true of the surroundings of Stock- 
holm. 


modest this is not 


Isles,” meet those of 


form a broad, deep 


is 


so of 


Max Nordau in writing of Stock- 
holm declares that “the Almighty 
must have selected a section of Scot 
tish lake scenery, a portion of the 
sea coast of Naples, a few of the 


islands of Hyeres, some granite hill- 
tops from the Ural chain, and then, 
shaking them well up together in a 
large caldron, poured the mixture out 
upon the banks of a bay of the Baltic, 
where they of the 
kingdom of bear the 
neme of Stockholm.” 


the capital 
and 


form 
Sweden 


Relics 
Sweden 


Interesting Historical 
But the attractions 
pot confined to its scenery, wonderful 
and bold as that is. The Scandinavian 
Peninsula was colonized by Germans 
ten thousand years ago, as scientists 
are now agreed. It therefore passed 
through the and bronze ages, 
and relics present a continuous evolu- 


of are 


stone 


tion up to the present time. More 
than two hundred years ago Sweden 
passed an act prohibiting the sale of 


anything in the nature of relics until 
the State had first been offered the 
opportunity to purchase them. As 
there has been continuous recog- 
nition of the value things, 
the Historical Museum Sweden 
pronounced the wealthiest of its kind 
in existence. To all 
interested in the early history of man- 
kind, there is no better place to go 
study prehistoric man. 
who are familiar with the Museum, 
and at the same time well informed 
concerning this portion of Swedish 
will the delegates 
through this Museum and explain the 
exhibits which are to be found there 


a 
of such 
is 


in 


those who are 


to Persons 


history, escort 


Open-Air Museum ; 

During the early part of the last 
century a scientific Swedish gentle- 
man realized that “prompt and ener- 
getic measures would have to be 
taken if any vestige of Swedish 
peasant life, of the old native 
tumes, furniture and implements 
were to be saved from the fate 
being entirely swept away by a level 
ing age.” Owing to the influence ol 
this gentleman, a renewed effort was 
made to preserve Swedish antiquities, 
and as a result of this movement not 
only have the Museums received rich 


cos 


of 


collections, but something quite new 
came _ into 
Museum at Skanson 
This is a beautiful park, to which old 
Swedish houses surrounded their 
natural conditions have trans: 
ferred and restored so that one may 
see the Swedish peasant home as it 
existed one hundred years ago. The 
transformation of peasant life has 
taken place within the last century, 
so that when one looks into one of 
these old-time homes, it 
practically as it existed for many cen 
turies. Great effort been made 
to secure genuine old furniture and 
costumes to complete the _ picture. 
There is also a Lapp encampment, in- 
habited by real nomadic Lapps. There 
is a small ancient fishing village, and 
little old-time church. In fact, in 


existence; an open-air 


was established 


by 
been 


one sees 


has 


a 


of | 


one of the beautiful suburban res- 
taurants. 
Excursions and Dinners 
There is to be an evening excursion, 
boat over beautiful waters to 
Ulrikedal and Drottningholm, two ex- 


by 


quisite islands containing old castles, 
the latter of which is a favorite. sum- 
of the king. There will 
| be also another excursion to Grips- 
|holm, the quaintest and most remark- 
able of the old palaces in the region 

Stockholm; and will a 
public dinner at Saltsjobaden, the 
fashionable resort of Stockholm. 
1,000 


|mer resort 


of there be 
most 


A 
for the purpose of treating the dele- 


lady has contributed kronor 
gates to an automobile ride about the 
city. There will be two public meet- 
the Royal Opera 


which is a new and beautiful building. 


one in House, 


ings, 


is proposed to have one outdoor meet- 


ing, and one meeting especially for 
Christian people, as was done in Am- 
The Biblical 
the liberty of women are still held to 


be powerful in most of the countries 


sterdam. objections to 


The business sessions of 
held in the 
provided Par 
Definite ar- 


ot Europe. 


Convention will be 
of 


liament is not 


the 
House Parliament, 
in session. 
rangements naturally cannot be made 
until this point is settled. 
Hotel Accommodations 

for 
the Grand Hotel, which is 
peninsula and H 
splendid view. It is the best hotel in 
Stockholm. The rates for rooms are 
from 5 kronor (a kronor equals 
26 A table d’hote 
Cheaper accommo: 


The 
will 


Headquarters delegates 


be at 


located upon a has ¢é 


9 


to z 


9 
o 
American cents). 


dinner is 3.50 kr. 


dations can be had elsewhere, and 
these prices will be announced at a 
later date. There are many restau- 


rants in the city where meals may be 
at reasonable rates. I shall be 
the Grand Hotel, myself, some 
weeks before the meeting, and shall 
be glad to rooms for 
Americans there at the price the ap- 
and I will 
make application for rooms in other 
hotels or boarding houses, but I will 
not promise to engage places in per- 
son in other than in the Grand Hotel. 
Swedish Touring Club 
twenty-five 


had 
at 


very reserve 


plicant desires to pay; 


About years ago a 
Swedish Touring Club was organized 
for the purpose of introducing Sweden 
to tourists, both native and foreign. 
This club maintains a headquarters in 
Stockholm 
furnished 


information is 
and 
The club has 


hundred 


where free 


c 


concerning routes ur- 
rangements for trips. 
at 

places in Sweden, where, from pure 


interest in the good of the cause, in- 


representatives seven 


formation is given to. sightseers. 
Many of these representatives com- 
mand foreign languages. A list of 


those desired will be furnished upon 
application. This club makes a com- 
fortable trip through Sweden quite 
possible, even in the unusual parts. 

For those who desire to know more 


to a few points of unusual interest 


where the old-time costumes are still 


worn. On Sundays boatloads of peas- 
to be seen going to church. Visby is 
the oldest part of Sweden, and i 
known as Gottland. It dates its begin- 
stone age, and is the center 
It has many medieval buildings and 
other sights of interest. 

Those 
harder 
those 


desire to take a 
Lapland, and 
who can afford it- should not 
1 trip either to the of 
Sweden or through Norway to see the 
midnight sun. 
The Midnight Sun 

| J count among the most treasured 
of my life a vision of 


who 
trip may 


may 
visit 





miss ¢ north 


experiences 


The other will be held in the Peo: | 
ple’s House, and will be mainly ad- | 
lressed by Scandinavian speakers. Hl 


of that part of the world, excursions | 


after the Congress is over are es- 
pecially recommended by the com- 
mittee of arrangements. One is 
Uppsala, which may be reached by 
boat or train, and where one of the 
national universities is to be found. 
Dalecarlia and Gottland 
Dalecarha is another, a beautiful | 
and prosperous section of Sweden, 


ants, clad in their Sunday best, are | 
is | 
ning from the earliest epoch of the} 


of the} 
quaintest of the old Swedish legends. | 


the outdoor Museum there is to be| Water and sky, sunshine and a full 
found a genuine view of old-time | moon at midnight, the whole 
Sweden. This idea of the open-air | scene enveloped in the most gorgeous 
Museum has been copied advantage- | hues of yellow and rose, blue and 
ously by other Scandinavian coun-| copper, which it is possible for the 
tries. A whole day will be expended | imagination to picture. This I saw at 
in these parks and museums, and a| Trondhjem, the most northerly point 
public dinner will close the day, at lin Norway to be reached by the rail- 


seen 


} 


way. From that point a trip by boat 
takes one to a small village where the 
niidnight sun may be seen by land. 
a an unfortunate tourist who has 
traveled long and expensively to the 
North Cape to see the midnight sun 
has failed to do so, for often the sky 
is overcast, and the sun refuses to per- 
form his much-advertised program. 
Those intending to travel about in 
Sweden or Norway should be provided 
with warm clothing. On such a trip 
in I a fur-lined 
|nearly every day in the month of July 
and none while my 
regarded me 
It must be said that 
his trip was largely on the water, or 


Norway wore coat 


was too warm, 


shivering companions 
with daily envy. 


| t 


driving in high altitudes. 
The Swedish Suffragists 
While trip the Scandinavian 
countries cannot fail to give pleasure 


a to 
and profit to the tourist, there is some 
thing especially attractive to the suf- 
tragist, for in proportion to its popu- 
lation the Suf- 
Association any in 
| the world. It has organizations even 
jon the north side of the Aretie Cirele. 
|Its officers are splendid, intelligent, 
efficient women whom one is glad to 
meet and to know. These enterpris- 
jing women are already hard at work 
upon the the Con- 
They have issued an advertis 
postal card and a letter stamp, 
that the mails continually an- 
nounce the Congress to all Sweden. 


Sweden has largest 


frage of country 


preparations for 


gress 


ing 


SO 


If I can furnish any information for 
the benefit of those who may consider 
a trip to Stockholm, I shall be glad 
to do so. 

2 W. S6th New York. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


St., 


The Christmas Angel, by Abbie 
well Brown, with illustrations by Reg- 
inald Birch. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. Price, 60 cents 
net. 


Far- 


This is a charming Christmas story, 
sure to make everybody who reads it 
feel brighter, happier and kinder. A 
stern-tempered elderly lady, who has 
refused to be reconciled to her only 
brother, celebrates Christmas Eve by 


throwing a lot of their old toys out 
ipon the sidewalk, one by one, and 


watching to see what becomes of them. 
Che first is picked up by two boys too 
old to care for it, who nevertheless 
fight for it like tigers; and as they dis 
ippear fighting around the corner of 


the street, the lady smiles scornfully, 
ind is confirmed in her conviction 
that there is no such thing as “the 


‘hristmas spirit.” The fate of all the 
succeeding toys, as seen from her win- 
low, strengthens this gloomy opinion. 





| Then she falls into a doze, and the 
‘hristmas angel leads her out to see 
| vhat became of her toys after they 


| ‘nished from her sight, It turns out 
nat the two boys who fought over the 
irst plaything both of them wanted it 
» give to a little invalid boy of their 
‘quaintance. When they find that 
heir object is the same, they go amic- 
| ‘bly together and bestow it upon him, 
|! ) his great delight. So in the case of 
ach of the other old toys, the un- 
ovely prologue is followed by a lovely 
equel, and the final result is the old 
idy’s reconciliation with her brother, 
nd her adoption of a little girl who 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


|yrings the Christmas spirit into her 
; ‘ouse as a permanent guest. It is a 
| Jelightful story, beautifully told, 

A. 8. B. 
| - 
| Selected Articles on Woman Suf- 
) frage, Compiled by Edith W. M. 


Winneapolis. 


helps. W. Wilson, publishers, 
Price, net, $1.00. 


Th's volume is issued as one of the 


| Debaters’ Handbook series. It con- 
sins a large amount of valuable ma- 
teria!, and is fully worth the price 


for it. !t is not up to date, 
iowever, many of the articles given 
eing very old. The article by Mrs. 
da H. Harper on “The Present Status 
f Woman Suffrage’ was published 
|four years ago, and women’s right of 
| uffrage has been much widened since 
that time. The compiler has also 
iven the editorial published by the 
jutlook, announcing the granting of 
parliamentary suffrage to the women 

Sweden. The cab'egram making 
his announcement called out editor- 
‘als commenting on the supposed fact 
rom most of the principal newspapers 
in the United States; but the report 
an error, and all well-informed 
uffragists have known it to be un- 

ue for the last year and a half. Ifa 
debater in the affirmative were to 
make the assertion on the strength of 
this book, his opponent, if he had se- 
ured up-to-date information, could 
‘bring him to confusion. Anyone com- 
|piling a debaters’ hand-book on any 


chaiged 


W as 


|} question would do well to have the 
|}manuscript looked over by a specialist 
on that subject, before publication; 


|otherwise it is almost sure to contain 
jerrors. The intention of the compiler 
of this book has probably been to be 
fair; yet anyone preparing for the 
affirmative would be inadequately fur- 
lnished if he relied upon it for ma- 
jterial. To every one of the stock ar- 
‘guments against woman suffrage there 


is a complete and overwhelming 
swer. This book gives most of the ob- 
jections, but does not furnish the an- 
swers. The affirmative debater should | 
by all means supplement the imperfect 
information given in it with the bound 
volume of suffrage, leaflets, which he 
can order from the National Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth av- 
enue, New York city, for 30ce. 

The hand-book contains a valuable 
bibliography of references to books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles on 
woman suffrage, which fills more than 


an- 


fourteen pages. A.S.B. | 
Flamsted Quarries. By Mary | 
Waller. Little, Brown & Co. Bos: | 
ton. Price $1.50. | 
Deep sympathy with the toiling 


masses of our country, a righteous de 
sire that they shall have their due, 


underlie and inspire this story. The 
heroine, Aileen, a bright little Irish | 
girl with a wonderful voice, is sing | 
ing on the vaudeville stage as the | 
book opens. Father Honoré, a priest, | 
rescues her and puts her in an or- | 
phan asylum. Thence she goes to 


make her home in Flamsted, Maine 
where the great granite quarries lie 
The village life is vivid, and the peo 
ple are alive in quaint homely speech 
and native wit. Champney Googe, 
the young hero, grows up self-indul- 
gent and full of desire for money and 


power. In a fatal moment, he uses | 
funds not his own. Aileen loves him, 
through all the horror of his flight 


and his conviction; and their reunit- 
ing, after he has suffered years away 
has grown and developed into nobler 
manhood, is strikingly told. Father 
Honoré lives for others, expiating his 
own early misdeeds, and meets a 
tragic death saving two little children 
from a falling derrick. “The whole 
book is readable, noble, uplifting. 
C. 


ry 





Sally Ann's Experience, by Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall, author of “Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky.” Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, net, 50c. 

“Sally Ann's Experience” is prob- 
ably the best short story on the wom- 
an question ever written, although that 
's saying a great deal. All our older 
readers will remember it. First pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan in 1898, it 
has been three times republished in 
The Woman's Journal at intervals of 
some years, and every time the edition 


‘ontaining it has been exhausted. It 
as been republished all over the 
world, and selections from it have 


been used for eleven years by dramatic 
readers. When it appeared as the first 
chapter in “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
Theodore Roosevelt said he wished it 
could be used “as a tract in all fami- 
lies where the men folks tend to sel- 
ish or thoughtless or overbearing dis- 
‘egard of the rights of their woman- 
kind.” It is now published as a sep- 
arate little book, in very handsome 
‘orm, with an ornamental border, and 
vith an introduction by the author, 
elling why and how she came to write 
the little masterpiece that has now be- 
come a classic. A.S. B. 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Poet and 


the 
other books she published a volume of! 
“Bedtime Stories,” 


| breadth 
almost all the people best worth know- 





Friend. By Lilian Whiting. Little, 
Brown & Co. Price $1.50. 
Most faithfully and lovingly has} 


Miss Whiting prepared this record of| 
a life that was unusually rich in| 
friendships among the noted people of} 
the day on both sides of the Atlantic. | 
She has prefaced each chapter with} 
lovely lines chosen with a poet’s own) 
discrimination, and including always 
some beautiful selection from Mrs.| 
Moulton herself. 

Surely the young girl, Louise Chan-| 
dler, was born into fortunate ways, of 
sturdy New England ancestry and in| 
refined surroundings. She early) 
“lisped in numbers,” we are told, even 
at the age of seven did she poetize,— 
and until her death in 1908 she wrote 
fluently in prose and verse, with ex-!| 
quisite thought and unfailing melody | 
of rhythm. 

Louise Chandler was married at 
barely twenty .to Mr. Moulton, an 
editor and man of letters. He brought 
her to Boston, where the bright, gifted 
young girl found abundant companion- |, 
ship and interest. 
Dowered with the hate of hate, 

of scorn, 
The love of Love, | 
she made literature her profession and 
her delight, and took the joy of life as 


the scorn 


it opened to her. Her home at 28} 
Rutland Square became a_ favorite 
me¢ting-place for the literati. She 


came to Boston in the days when Dr.) 
Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, Long-} 
fellow, Lowell and Story were young, 
and the literary interest is shown by 
the fact that when “Maud” appeared, | 
Longfellow and George W. Curtis went) 
to Newport to read and discuss it with) 
Mrs. Howe. 
In 1870 she became the Boston lit- 
erary correspondent of the New York 
Times, and recorded the brilliant 
meetings of the Radical Club, and also 
of the New England Women's Club. 
Space forbids much quotation, but this 
picture of Mary Grew is complete: 


magazines of the day. Amon 


dedicated in charm- 
ing verse to her little daughter Flor 


lence, Mrs. Moulton made many) 
friends in London and on the Con 
tinent, usually passing her summers 
labroad; and Miss Whiting gives us 


remarkable 
comprising 


of her 
of acquaintance, 


gracious glimpses 


ing, the Rossettis, William Sharp, Rob- 
ert Browning, Theodore Watts, the 
Marstons, father and son, Lewis Mor- 


ris, Olive Schreiner, Swinburne, Wil 
liam Watson, Thomas Hardy, George 
Meredith—the list seems endless. 


Everywhere doors opened to her warm 
and graceful touch, her charm of man 


ner and beauty of style. This is a 
rare bit of description on _ leaving 
Rome: “The deep blue Italian sky 
seemed warm with love and life, the 
fountains tossed high their white 
spray and flashed in the _ sunlight. 
Peasants were milking their goats at 


the foot of the Spanish Steps. Flower 
girls had their arms full of fresh tow 
ers, With the dew still on them, load 
ing the air with fragrance.” 

But one could chronicle endlessly the 
brilliant, notable, loving life she led. 
At home and abroad, the people who 
wrote to her and talked with her of 
deep things were those whose words 
were precious. Miss Whiting has made 
valuable quotations from many letters 


of great interest and from Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s own journals. One hardly sees 
iow a more appreciative, tender re- 


sumeé of her life and letters could be 
made; and the book is enriched with 
fine pictures of Mrs. Moulton, ker hus- 
band, and her father and mother. The 
following poem to her mother is heart- 
felt and beautiful: 


How shall I here her placid picture 
paint 
With teuch that shall be delicate, 


yet sure? 
Soft hair above a brow so high and 


pure 

Years have not soiled it with an 

: earthly taint, 

Needing no aureole to prove her 
saint; 


Firm mind that no temptation could 
allure; 

Soul strong to do, heart stronger to 
endure; 


And calm 


sweet lips that utter no 
complaint. 
So have I seen her, in my darkest 
days, 


And when her own most sacred ties 
were riven, 


Walk tranquilly in self-denying ways, 


Asking for strength, and sure it 
would be given, 
Filling her life with lowly prayer, 
high praise; 
So shall I see her, if we meet in 
heaven. 
Cc. W. 


In the Border Country, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon; Clara Peck, 
decorator. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Price $1.00 net. 

This book is made up of three para- 
bles, written to enforce one lesson; 
“No woman living will ever do a great 
work who could not have borne great 
children, and if she can bear great 
children, she can do no other great 
work.’ Like all of Mrs. Bacén’s books, 
this is beautifully written. It is only 
a pity that so much delicate fancy 
hould have been lavished to adorn an 
unsound thesis. It is not true that no 
woman can do a great work who could 
not have borne great children. Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Clara Barton 
each did a great work. There is no 
reason to believe that either of them 
could have borne great children; for 
women of their calibre cannot marry 


Elsene 


|except for love, and doubtless the op- 


portunity did not come to them. Again, 
women who have done great work have 
had families of childen none of whom 
were great. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe did a great 
thing in writing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
She had a large family, all of them up 
to the average, some of them decidedly 
above it, but not one of them could 
have written that book. If it was to 
be written, she had to write it. 

Julia Ward Howe wrote a great song 
in the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Her children were all of them above 
the average, but that song was not 
given to any of them. Nor is there 


any reason to believe that, if she had 
smothered her own promptings to 
write, the children would have been 
more gifted than they were. 

The late Mrs. Catherine Booth, “the 
Mother of the Salvation Army,” was 
one of the greatest preachers the 
world has ever produced. She turned 
thousands from sin to righteousness— 
certainly no small achievement. In 
addition, she brought up eight children 
to be preachers—some of them preach- 
ers much above the average, but none 
of them equal to their mother. 


The children cf all these women 
have borne the warmest testimony to 
the excellence of their mothers as 
mothers. At the celebration of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe's seventieth birth- 
day, her son told my father that he 
wished the world could realize how 


completely, in the eves of Mrs. Stowe’s 


“We saw a woman not young, save;own family, the famous author was 
with the youth of the immortals; not | overshadowed by the perfect mother. 
beautiful, save with the beauty of the| Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s account of 
spirit; but sweet and gentle, with a| Mrs. Howe’s admirable wisdom and 


placid, earnest face. Her own faith is|tenderness as a mother is still fresh 
so assured that she appeals fearlessly|im our readers’ memory. All Mrs. 
to the faith of others; her nature so|Booth’s children worshipped her, and 
religious that her religion seems a fact|nc more touching tribute to a match- 
and not a question.” less wife and mother was ever given 





Mrs. Moulton’s wonderful produc-|than General Booth’s words at her 
tiveness of poems, stories, letters,)funeral. Those of us who had the good 
gave her at once a recognized place in|fcrtune to have great mothers know 
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that the reason we have not turned out 
geniuses is not because our mothers 
neglected us, but simply because 
genius is seldom hereditary. Those 
who do great things, whether men or 
women, have rarely transmitted great- 
ness to their children Even Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning to- 
gether could not do it in the ease of 
their son 

Not long ago an English scientist 
opposed admitting women to fellowship 
in the Royal Society of Chemists on 
the ground that women who show tal- 
ent for chemistry ought above all 
others to be discouraged from devot 
ine themselves to it, as their greatest 
usefulness would be in breeding sons 
who should be chemical geniuses. But 
if happens that the woman of our own 
time most gifted in chemistry, Madame 
Curie, has only daughters. 

Mrs. Bacon's book is an effort to set 
forth in parables doctrine like that of 
this English scientist. She holds that 
woman's sphere is “not to write great 
songs, but to teach her children to 
sing them; not to make great laws, 
but to teach her children to obey 
them.” Of course, that is the work of 
most women; but when the exceptional 
woman has power to make a great 
song or a great law, in heaven's name 
let her do it. When the Empress of 
China issued those really great edicts 
against foot-binding and in behalf of 
the first step toward constitutional 
government, it would have been folly 
for her to put it off until the next 
reign, on the ground that it was not a 
woman's business. 

There is a grain of truth in the 
bushe! of chaff of these theories. Un- 
der the antiquated and clumsy methods 
hy which housework is done today, the 
wife of a man of limited means often 
has to choose between developing her 
own talent and letting her chil- 
dren suffer. She almost always chooses 
to take care of her children, and it is 
a righteous choice. But, instead of 
representing this sacrifice as a neces- 
sary law of nature, women of intelli- 
gence should rather devote themselves 
to studying out the methods by which 
the woman of the future will be able 
to mother her children far better than 
the average overworked housewife of 
the present, without the necesity of 
burying her own talent, if she has one, 
in a napkin. 

Whatever can be done to bolster up 
an ignoble idea by graceful and poetic 
imagery has been done by Mrs. Bacon 
in this book. Witness this passage, 
where a woman protests that some 
men are now glad to look upon their 
wives as comrades, and not with eyes 
of passion only: 

“Read this letter from my husband, 
and you will see that not all men 
would chain their mates—that today 
the jailer himself throws away the 
key!” 

“Read the letter,” said the Bee- 
woman. And she read: 

“IT love you because you think my 
thought with me, because our work is 
the same and we understand each 
other. Let us work on together hand 
in hand.” 

“Now dip this letter in the spring,” 
said the Bee-woman, “and read it to 
me again. For now the paper can 
show you only what the pen has writ- 
ten.” 

Wondering, she dipped it in the 
spring, and the writing, which had 
been black, turned blood red and was 
not the same when she read it: 

“I love you because your eyes are 
blue and have drowned my heart; be- 
cause, after I have done my work, 
which I cannot explain to you, I lie in 
your arms and cease to think. Give 
me a son with your eyes, for I shall 
never understand you.” A.S. B. 


The “Pleasures” of the Czar, ete., by 
Ezekiel Leavitt. With preliminary re- 
marks by Louis S. Gottlieb, LL.B. May 
be ordered from the author, 1903 Ber- 
gen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 30c. 

The title of this little book is 
enough to show that the shadow of 
tragedy hangs over it—the shadow of 
the greatest tragedy of modern times. 
To the thoughtful mind, a deep and 
painful interest attaches to any effort 
to bring home to the public conscience 
the terrible things now going on in 
Russia. The Pleasures of the Czar, a 
tragi-comedy in one act, represents a 
conversation between the Czar, his 
mother and wife and Pobiedonostsieff 
and his other advisers. Impending Jew- 
ish massacres are discussed from vari- 
ous points of view, and the Czar final- 
ly gives orders that they shall be com- 
mitted. The two comedies that follow 
deal with the peculiarities and mean- 
nesses of would-be literary men and 
would-be philanthropists. They are 
very graphic and very disagreeable. 
Tie finest thing in the book is the tale 
“Between Love and Duty.” It is the 
story of an educatetl Jewish youth who 
fai's in love with a beautiful Russian 
girl. She is intelligent, and even pro- 
gre-sive in her ideas, but not enough 
so to be free from the prevailing 
contempt for the Jews. She has no 

picion that her lover belongs to 
that despised race. After a severe 
mental egle, the young man gives 
her up and casts in his lot with his 
own peop! in the discussions as to | 
the proper attitude of a Jew toward 
Judaism, a story is told of two little} 
boys. One expressed great love for 
his father, who lavished toys upon! 
him. He said to his friend: 


“You do love her?” I asked, derisive- 
ly. “But why?” 

“Because,” he answered, “because 
she is so very poor.” 

This is the utterance of a noble 
heart. It recalls an incident in the life 
of William Smith. When a child he 


tramps, and embracing him over and 
ver again. His mother asked, “Why 
do you like the little boy so much?” 
and he answered, earnestly: “Because 
he is so poor, mamma—because he is 
s® poor!” The arguments why a 
right-minded Jew should not cut him- 
self off from his nation are powerfully 
set forth in this tale. At the end of 
the book are a number of detached 
“Thoughts.” Some of them are deroga- 
tory to women, and are silly, such as 
“Love can rest in a woman's heart as 
long as; water in a sieve’; “When a 
woman promises to love, I am quite 
sure she will forget her words in forty- 
eight hours.” Others are wise and 
witty, such as, “A heart which can be 
bought is worth its weight in—meat”; 
“The clouds rejoice in being able to 
cover the sun, but the sun rejoices in 
being able to clear away the clouds”; 
“Music is an international language”; 
“For men with weak eyes, a small 
light is more pleasant than the sun”; 
“We are more careful with our money 
and with our goods than with our 
children, whom we entrust to every 
miserable teacher.” A.S. B. 





The Crossways, by Helen Reimen- | 
snyder Martin. The Century Company, | 
New York. Price $1.50. 

This is a good woman's rights story, | 
well written and effective. The aur | 
thor, who several years ago wrote | 
“Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” has given 
us another graphie tale of life among | 
the Mennonites. A young Mennonite | 
doctor falls in love with a Southern 
girl of gentle breeding, who has been 
his patient in a hospital. Eager to 
marry her at once, he takes her to live 
in his native town, the only place 
Vhere he could immediately earn 
‘nough money to support a household. 
The spirited young Southerner is 
zalled almost past endurance by her 
nedieaval and unintellectual environ- 
ment, and by the tyrannical ideas 
which her husband has inherited of a 
man's right to rule over his wife and 
‘o settle all the domestic arrange- 
nents in aecordance with his views 
ind in disregard of hers. The growing 
listress of the young wife and the 
dlindness and obstinacy of the really 
well-meaning husband are. skillfully 
ind poignantly depicted. When the 
wife is stricken down with critical ill- 
1ess, the husband calls in the foremost 
yrofesor in his medical school, whom 
he, in common with the other students, 


was found sitting close to the tattered | 
little son of a wandering family of | 


the average man of her class having 
been definitely ascertained, her train- 
ing and education were carried on on 
the principle of cultivating those qual- 
ities which he was likely to admire, 
and repressing with an iron hand 
those qualities to which he was likely 
to take objection. In short, she was 
fitted for her trade by the discourage- 
|ment of individuality and eccentricity, 
jand the persistent moulding of her 
whole nature into the form which the 
ordinary husband would desire it to 
take. It is this fact which, to my 
thinking, makes women so infinitely 
more interesting to watch and to 
analyze than men. _ Interesting, I 
mean, in the sense of exciting. Prac- 
tically every woman I know has two 
distinct natures: a real and an ac- 
quired; that which she has by right 
of birth and heritage, and that which 
she has been taught she ought to 
have. And it is quite impossible even 
for another woman, conscious of the 
same division of forces in herself, to 
forecast which of these two conflict- 
ing temperaments will come upper- 
most at a given moment.” 

Men have a choice of many callings, 
and make their choice according to 
has by nature “the soul of a pirate,” 
their taste: but a woman, even if she 
is forced to follow the occupation of 
a cook, 

In order to meet the standard of 
the marriage market, not only have 
individuality and intellectuality been 
systematically discouraged in wom- 
an for ages, to her great detriment 
and that of her children, but her soul 
also has been wronged by the inculea- 
tion of an essentially servile code of 
morals. She has been also carefully 
kept in ignorance of the risks involved 
in marriage. The author says: 

“Women, like men, when they enter 
upon a calling, have a perfect right to 
know exactly what are the dangers 
and drawbacks attached to their call 
ing. You do not, when you turn a 
man into a pottery or a dynamite 
factory, sedulously conceal from him 
that there are such things as lead 
poisoning or combustion. On the con- 
trary, you warn him—as women are 
seldom warned. I have been aston- 
ished at the number of women who 
seem to have hardly more than a 
vague inkling—and some not even 
that—of the tangible, physical conse- 
quence of loose living. * * * The 
average woman has a perfect right to 
know what are its results, in so far 
as those results may affect her and 
her children,” 

The author sets forth in trenchant 
language the many drawbacks—arti- 
ficial, not natural—which under our 
system attach to marriage, and the 
many points, habitually ignored or de- 
nied, in which a single woman has 
the advantage; and the way in which 





iad almost idolized. The professor is 
t man of strong character and of ad- 
vanced ideas on the woman question. 
He gives the offending husband a ter- 
ribte lecture, which, with the emotion 
‘aused by his wife’s dangerous illness, 
rings about a change of heart. The 
change, however, is not so complete 
but that the wife perceives bis joy over 
the advent of their first born to be 
largely due to its being a boy. 

“When I knew it was a boy,” the 
ecstatic father affirmed, as soon as he 
was permitted to talk to Jean, “I wept 
‘ears of joy! Actually wept!” he re- 
peated, almost hysterically happy. 

“Girls,” Jean feebly protested, “are 
slighted by you Dutch from the very 
Seginning!” 

“Oh, if it had been a girl I should 
have rejoiced, too! But I should have 
lrawn the line at tears; I shouldn't 
have wept over a girl!” 

Still, the reconciliation is complete, 
ind the rest of their married life is 
happy. The story of a Mennonite girl 
ind her lover is amusingly interwoven 
with the adventures of the doctor and 
his wife, and supplies the element of 
comedy. A.S. B. 


Marriage as a Trade, by Cicely 
Hamilton. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. Price $1.25 net. 

This is an able and a very unusual 
book. It is full of truth, and, while 
it is only one side of the truth, the 
other side has been so over-empha- 
sized and so excessively “rubbed in” 
that this is wholesome as an altera- 
tive, 

Cicely Hamilton is one of the joint 
authors of the brilliant farce, “How 


is a sufficient guarantee that the book 


a little resentment—the same, kind 
ful women in reading the one-sided 


sphere on the old-fashioned, rigidly 
narrow lines. The author of this book | 
is less unfair, because she recognizes | 
intellectually the other side of the! 
question, although as a matter of feel- | 
ing it does not appeal to her. It is| 
clear from the whole book that wom- | 
en in England have less freedom and | 
are treated with less kindness and 
with a much higher hand by men than 
is usual in America. It can hardly be 
said in this country, for instance, that 





marriage is compulsory upon women 
because it is almost their only way to 
get a living; and we cannot imagine 
an American man telling a young lady 
that in his opinion all women over 
fifty years of age ought to be shot. | 
One wonders if he included his) 


uw . | 
You cannot, of course, love your! mother. 


poor mother so. She never gives you! 
any presents.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said he, “I love her | 
very, very much.” 


The author maintains that in Eng- 
land, and largely elsewhere, women | 


have been almost compelled to marry; 
jthat “the taste and requirements of|kept in a state of suspense, and 33 of 


is bright. In the minds of most men,|homa City precincts have not yet re- 
it would arouse astonishment, and not/turned reports. 


of resentment felt by many thought: | 


with the intention of fitting her for 
wifehood and motherhood, woman has 
been made much less fit either for her 
greatest usefulness as a wife and 
mother or for her greatest usefulness 
and happiness as a human being in 
other capacities. There has seldom 
been a more graphic and energetic 
reckoning up of the many ways in 
which men in England, and also in 
other countries, impose upon women. 
\Things are distinctly less bad in 
; America, yet even here a great deal 
|of what the author says is altogether 
true. All men and most women ought 
to read the book. It would do both 
zood, but especially the men. As we 
have already said, it will make the 
average man highly indignant, but. 
if he is at all open-minded. it will shed 
a flood of light into his mind, and set 
him thinking. A. 8S. B. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE 
Oklahoma 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer wrote, Nov. 
0: 
“Wired yon this morning that we 
have no election returns as yet, and 
Democratic Headquarters do not ex- 
pect any for several days. The State 
has probably gone Democratic, and 
our amendment is probably lost, al- 
though from various sources we have 
|the assurance that it has received 
|the majority of votes cast on the ques- 
}tion, No information is authentic. 

“This delayed information may 
jseem peculiar to you who do things 
;rapidly in the older States. We rare- 
|ly get election returns in Oklahoma 


_ 





the Vote Was Won,” which is having | within a week after election day. This 
so great a run in this country. This/|delay is brought about by our peculiar 


}custom in juggling with figures. Okla- 


Oklahoma City and 
county are always held back un- 
til the last, so as to doctor the re- 
ports either way. Yesterday's paper 


treatises which deal with woman's |estimated the Democratic Governor's 


majority as 30,000. This morning's 
report states that the majority has 
been cut down to 8,200. Our Republi- 
can friends are ominously silent, and 
Democratic Headquarters are mani- 
festly uneasy. I will telegraph you 
results the very moment they are 
definitely known. 

“I shall feel that we have put up 
a good campaign if we get the ma- 
jority of the vote cast on our amend- 
ment. The individual reports from 
the precinct workers would indicate 
that we got a big majority vote. We 
can be sure of this only when con- 
firmed by the figures given out of- 
ficially. Mrs. Fequey has just come 
in from Chandler, where she tells us 
that in that city our amendment lost 
by but three votes in one ward and 
eight in another.” 

Mrs. Boyer wrote, Nov. 12: 

“Each day since the election we are 





TO THE ADVERTISER ! 





HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman's Journal had less than 4,000 


paid subscribers. 


tv 


had jumped to more than 


WHY? 
t. In July The Woman's Journal became the official organ of 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
2. By unanimous vote the whole life membership of The 
National American \Woman Suffrage Association became 
subscribers to The Woman's Journal. 


w 


Journal. 


4. Nov. 12 The Woman's journal was put on the news 


stands of Greater Boston. 


“sa 


began selling The Journal on the streets of Boston. 


© Concord, N. H., 


scores of other large cities are planning to sell The 


Journal on the news-stands. 


~ 


States. 


seribers to The Woman's | 

are coming in from States, cities and towns daily—and 
the offer is but four weeks old. 

&. The most influential women in America are suffragists 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. Rob- 

ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Wirt 

‘ranklin Pitman, Mrs. William 


| Jexte: 


hundreds of others. 


y. The whole National Suffrage Association is pledged to 
support The Journal by patronizing our advertisers. 

io. Equal Suffrage is a live, up-to-date, growing movement. 
Do you ever read about it in the papers? 
write about dead subjects? 
Does this interest you? You can see the class of women 

who read The Woman’s Journal. 


By Nov. 1, 1910, The Woman's Journal subscription list 


\t the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers to The 


Nov. 12 a corps of Suffrage “Newsies”— 


Harrisburg, Pa., New York City and 


7. There are about 1,000 Suffrage Leagues in the United 
The majority of them are working for 100 sub- 


Mrs. Benjamin F§ 
lilene, Alrs. Oliver H. P. 
Catt, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Jane Addams, Mrs. Philip 
L.ydig, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. 


12,000. 


Woman's 


college women 


Journal by Jan. 1, The returns 


Belmont, Mrs. C. Chapman 


Potter Palmer, and 


Do the papers 











the 76 counties have not vet sent any, 


election returns. Oklahoma City it- 
self has finished the count of but three 
precincts out of eighteen. Of course 
it all means manipulation of the elec- 
tion returns, A significant rumor is 
o the effect that the liquor interests 
have offered a large sum of money for 
he purpose of buying the Election 
Board and knocking out prohibition. 
The ‘drys’ are 15,000 ahead, with the 
wet’ counties to be heard from. The 
‘hairman of the Election Board has 
been forced off the Board, and Demo- 
crats and Republicans are both claim- 
ing victory. I think our amendment 
is unquestionably lost. Returns from 
two counties, Delaware and Bryan, 
give us a majority, but there are no 
official figures to be obtained any- 
where. If it were not for the splen- 
did victory in Washington, I should 
feel discouraged.” 


The annual business meeting of the | 
Oklahoma W. S. A. was held Nov. 10 


Our campaign has been a wonderful 
| means of education, and much favor- 
|able sentiment has been developed. 
Weak-kneed suffragists have been 
made strong, and enemies converted. 
Best of all, the workers have been 
made stronger in their determination 
never to give up, and some fine new 
workers have been added. 
Officers Elected 

The new officers are: President, Dr. 
| Ruth A. Gay of Oklahoma City; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Jennie C. Fequey of 
| Chandler, Mrs. Minnie Branstetter of 
Oklahoma City, Mrs. Elizabeth Birst of 
Oklahoma City, Mrs. Roswell H. John- 
|son of Bartlesville; corresponding sec- 
|} retary, Mrs. Adelia G. Stephens of 
| Oklahoma City; recording secretary, 
| Miss Jessie Nourse of Enid; treasurer 
| Mrs. Kate H. Biggers of Marlow; au- 
| ditors, Mrs. Julia L. Woodworth, Ok- 
| lahoma City, and Miss Margaret Rees, 
| Guthrie. 

Our first effort will be to ascertain 
the number of women tax-payers in 
| Oklahoma, and the amount of their 


and 11. It was to collect the points of| taxes. We wish also to put an organ- 


vantage gained in this our defeat, and 
to decide what next. 


Our poet, Mrs. Minnie Keith Bailey, 


says: 

It isn't the fact you're licked that 
counts; 

It's how did you fight, and why? 


| izer in the field, just as soon as pos- 
} sible. We close our campaign with 
| some indebtedness on our hands, but 
we have lost none of our zeal or de 
termination, and believe that we can 
| go on and build better on the founda- 
tion laid in this two or really four 
| years’ campaign. 








Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
gist movement have long 


nized universally as the 


tractive. 


by them. They not only 


each equal suffrage state. 


Union of Equal Suffrage 


Manufactured 


Suffragist Jewelry 


THE AUTHORIZED DESIGN OF THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


«The Blot on the Escutcheon” 
Approved and adopted by the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


E manufacture a complete line of Suffragist 


W Jewelry, made under the designs patent 


and the copyright of the Cargill Company, 


blem symbolical of the national cause, and recog- 


and yet one which would be neat, dignified and at- 
All designs heretofore considered were 
deplorably lacking in some of these salient features. 
This new emblem was submitted to the officers of 
the National Suffrage Association, and is endorsed 


have recommended it to all supporters of the cause. 
Likewise, they highly compliment the monogram, 
design, ete—‘“United Equal Suffrage States,” as 
well as the “Flag” design representing a star for 


to the field for each state which comes into the 


BUTLER BROS. JEWELRY CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


For a full line of Equal Suffrage Post Cards, write the Cargill Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The leaders of the Suffra- 
been searching for an em- 


badge of the organization, 


have adopted it, but they 


A new star will be added 


bodies. 


Exclusively by 
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vaise for Mrs. Boyer and Miss Gordon 
We have tried over and over again 
find words to express our apprecia- 
mn of the good that Mrs. Boyer has 
me for cur cause, and our love for 
r. We believe that the harmony that 
as existed in all these months of 
ork and worry is largely due to her 
ict and patience. Her unselfish de- 
tion to the cause is proven by all 
ese months of toil and burdens so 
ieerfully borne, never complaining 
ecause she must be deprived of the 


omforts of home and the companion-| 


hip of friends, which mean so much 
» her. In the hottest part of the cam- 
aign, came a telegram announcing 
hat her mother had suddenly and 
eacefully stepped over the border 
ito the beyond. This is the first 
reak in the family, but Mrs. Boyer 
eturned to her work here in a very 
ew days, and bravely went into this 
ereat and trying fight against so 
many odds. We of Oklahoma think 
that there is no one else with equal 
litical sagacity, tact and charm. 
‘rs. Hill, president of the W. C. T. U., 
voiced the sentiments of us all when 
said that she could not express 
her regret that we must lose Mrs. 
Royer, Whose presence among us 
meant so much in the formation of our 
society, and so much for the advance- 
ment of all reforms. Her sweetness 
of manner and character has endeared 
her to us all, and her sparkling wit 


she 


and humor, her loving appreciation of | 


all our attempts, no matter how un- 
worthy, have been a cheering influence 
that has encouraged us to keep on try- 
ing. And we would not forget the 
month's work given us by Miss Kate 
Gordon. Her persuasive and argumen- 
tative ability has brought the lead- 
ing women of our State to consider 
the question more seriously than they 
ever did before, and we believe that 
if she could be in our State for a few 
months, she would have a powerful in- 
fluence with the women of the Fed- 
erated Clubs and bring them solidly 
into the woman suffrage movement. 

Adelia G. Stephens. 

Oklahoma City. 





The Oklahoma Pioneer a few days 

before the election said editorially: 
Juggling With the Ballots 

“By juggling the arrangement of the 
six questions on the ballot, which are 
to be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple at the general election in Noyem- 
ber, the Haskell State Election Board 
has worked an irreparable injury to 
the supporters of woman's suffrage. 

“When Will Linn was secretary of 
the board, he held that the questions 
would be printed on the ballot in the 
order in which they were submitted 
to him, and not according to their fil- 


ing with the Secretary of State. This 
order threw the woman's. suffrage 


amendment last on the separate bal- 
lot. 


“The suffragists protested, but Linn 


remained firm, and they then, accept- | 


ing the ruling, gave instructions in all 

their campaign literature for the vot- 

ers to ‘Vote for the last question.’ 
“Linn resigned as secretary of the 


board to accept the position as judge | 
of the superior court of Grady county, | 


and Seth K. Cordon was_ recently 
named as his successor. 
A Sudden Change 
“Cordon now holds that the ques- 


tions are to be arranged in the order 
in which they were filed with the Sec- 
retary of State. This arrangement 
placed the machine’s Bryan election 
bill last on the separate ballot, where 
the woman’s suffrage amendment was 
expected to appear. The suffrage 
amendment is placed second, the 
Campbell Russell New Jerusalem bill 
appearing first and 


amendment fourth. 
“Will Linn professes to be an attor- 


ney, and now sits as a judge of the | 
His rul- | 


superior court at Chickasha. 
ing on the arrangement of the State 
questions has been reversed by Cor- 
don, who cites the State law providing 
that the questions must appear in the 
order in which they are filed with the 
Secretary of State. 

“One of two conclusions 
drawn, 
ified to sit as the judge of a court, or 


must be 


else there has been a deliberate move | 


on the part of the election manipula- 
tors to defraud the suffragists of the 
frnits of their work and divert the in- 
structions given to the voters to ‘Vote 
for the last question’ to the benefit 
of the Bryan election law. Either 
might be a safe conclusion. 
An Irreparable Wrong 

“Now the suffragists have been com- 
pelled to repeat their work within the 
short space of three weeks’ time, and 
Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer, secretary 
the Oklahoma Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, declares that it is impos- 


sible for them to undo the wrong, for | 


there are voters who will never re 
ceive the second instructions and will 
fail to notice the contents of the last 
amendment, remembering only the in- 
structions of the woman suffrage sup- 
porters to ‘Vote for the last amend- 
ment.’ 
Favoritism Among Amendments 
‘Another inconsistency with law in 
‘he action of the State Election Board 
that the four last questions are sub- 
uitted on separate ballots. The State 
allot containing the names of the 
candidates, the proposed railroad 
‘mendment and the granting of pow- 
er to the State Legislature to divert 
!l taxes collected for the maintenance 
'! publie schools and telephone com- 
‘nies, and other public utility cor 
rations operating in more than one 


| other. 


the local option | 
amendment third, and the election law | 


Linn is either plainly unqual- | 


of | 


are printed on one sheet, and the oth- 
er four proposed amendments on an- 
The State election law pro- 
vides that the questions shall all be 
placed on the ballot with the State 
ticket. 

“Now there will be a shortage of 
these separate ballots in certain por- 
tions of the State where the support 
of a favored or unfavored question is 
strong or weak, as occasion may de- 
;mand.” 


Oregon 


| 
| 





Knowing must go 
have just wired you all the informa- 
tion obtainable. We are rejoicing 
over the news from Washington, but 
do not yet know anything from Oregon 
except the telegram you. Our 
campaign has been 
throughout the State that we are in 
splendid shape to go ahead, if neces- 
sary. 

The’ “antis” made no _ onslaught 
against Washington; but Wallace Me- 
Camant, of Portland, employed an ob- 
scure woman, formerly of Oregon and 
now of Washington, to lend the use of 
her name as “President of the (Ore 
gon) Association Opposed,” ete., and 
sent out in the last week, through the 
jadvertising bureau, to all the papers, 
a Villainous attack upon the suffrag- 


you to press, | 


sent 
so 


reply in the same channel. 

If Washington has won, we 
ready to resume our fight, if indeed 
we are compelled to do so, along het 
lines and with her inspiration; though 
next time we do not expect to re- 
sort to a petition to get our amend- 
ment re-submitted. Public sentiment 
will hold up the Legislature hereafter 
in our favor, we are morally certain. 

Our tax-paying clause, though ap- 
parently a boomerang, has discovered 
to us the fact that over half of the 
women of the State are 
and has made them suffragists. 
Ralph Wilbur and Wallace McCamant 
made the most of the said boomerang 


at the last moment, by accusing the 
Suffrage Association of an effort to 
deceive the guileless male tax-payer 


through a misleading title ballot. 


frage Amendment” was foisted upon 
the ballot through a trick in the office 
of the Secretary of State, perpetrated 
by an accidental sub-secretary, who 
had charge of the office in the illness 
of his chief. But he will doubtless 
be relegated to obscurity hereafter, 
through the mutations of politics. 
During the last ten days of the 
campaign I was invited by both Re- 
publican and Democratic Central 
|Committees to address their rallies, 
| Which I did, often speaking in three 
| meetings daily, going from one meet- 
ing to another in an automobile, and 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. 
| We never were so hopeful before. 
| Many papers were friendly, and not 
}one attacked us at all, except through 
|paid advertisements. 
' Abigail Scott 
Portland, Ore. 





Duniway. 


clear, beautiful—a perfect day for our 
battle for freedom. I must pause to 
isend a word of appreciation to 
| women of our sister States who have 
done so much for South Dakota. 


| When this reaches you, a new chap- 
| ter will have been written in the his- 


jtory of the world. The women of, 
| Washington, Oregon, Oklahoma and | 
|South Dakota expect to be enfran- 


'chised today. In South Dakota we 
have fought the battle of our lives. 
History is written with the blood of 
martyrs. Every campaign for ‘votes 
for women” has also its martyrs, its 
heroines. Picture to yourself, my 
friends, the day before 
ment passed in one of our States. 
Two women interviewing the man who 
held the balance of power in his hands 
to pass the bill in the Legislature. 


One on her knees, tears in her eyes, | 


pleading for the necessary votes. The 
stern heart of the politician was} 
touched—the dead-lock broken. The} 
bill passed. Another picture: The) 


amendment is before the voters. A 
young woman, without a cent of mon- 
ey in her pocket, starting out 
sleety day; the wind beats against the 
panes in the slowly moving train, 
‘blocked once or twice already in its 
progress. I pressed into her hands 
$3.00, which she would accept only 
as a loan. Her farewell still rings 
in my ears: “We must WIN!” An- 
other: “A beautiful woman, reclining 
'on a sofa in a comfortable home, tears 
in her eyes, amid broken sobs: “I 
have done all I could. I am not able 
any longer. Work to win 
paign.” 


the entertainments our women have 
earried on for the sake of freedom 
cannot be told. The individual sacri- 
fice of women who have given over 
and above their ability of time and 
{money to this campaign, smiling, 
courageous sometimes with bleeding 


hearts, and, dare I say, hungry, plead-, 


jing for votes for women, is another 
story. Yes, my dear South Dakota 
friend, now the battle is over I dare 
|say it. that many charming women 
have worked among you this year 
who have started out without break- 
fast, have gone without dinner to 
make the scanty means go as far as 
|possible in the work. No, I know 
you did not dream it. They were 
too proud to tell. 

| This week we have had the climax 


harmonious | 


ists, too late to give us a chance to| 


are | 


tax-payers, | 
Mrs. | 


But, | 
in fact, the title of “Tax-Payers Suf- | 


Election day has dawned bright, | 


the | 


the amend- | 


in a) 


the cam-|! 


The suppers, the teas, the dinners, | 


Shaw touring the State, addressing 
magnificent audiences, winning votes. 
The following resolution was passed 


by the State Educational Association 
—the largest organization in the 
State: 


“We also believe that the extension 
of suffrage to women is of vital im- 
portance in bringing about education- 
al progress, that it is an anomaly in 
,our social system that those who are 
}g0od enough to be our teachers, 
| Sweethearts, wives and the mothers of 
onr children are not thought good 
}enough to help us settle, by their bal- 
lots, the great educational, social and 
| political questions that confront mod- 
‘ern civilization.” 

To our friends in our sister States, 


| who have so kindly assisted us, we 
extend our most grateful apprecia- 
tion. Whatever the result of today 


may be, no effort has been in vain, no 
sacrifice useless 

The South Dakota E. S. A., by vote 
}of the Official Board, will meet in 
}convention in Huron, Dec. 1 and 2, to 
|prepare for the future. “Failure is 
|impossible.” 

With ever-abiding confidence in a 
|government of all the people, by all 
the people, and for all the people, I 
remain 

Yours in service, 
Lydia B. Johnson, 
President. 


Mrs. 
| Nov. 9: 


| 


Breeden writes from Pierre on 


It is noon the day after the election. 
| We can get no news on our amend- 
| ment. We fear we are defeated. If 
| so, it is the work of the liquor men. 
|] enclose another slip for your collec- 
|tion. One woman used these yester- 
|day on the street, handing them to the 
, voters as they passed by to the polling 
| places, 

| The women of this State have dem- 
; onstrated that women do want to vote. 
| Whether the returns are in our favor 
or not, that cry, “The women do not 
want it,” has lost much of its force, 
if not all, through the energy which 
the women have put into this cam- 
paign. The men, everywhere, say we 
bave made a good fight, and I think 
| they are quite deeply interested in the 
outcome. If we have to go through 
another campaign, the men will take a 
far more active part than they ever 
have before. There have been no 
saloons in Pierre during the past year, 
and the brewing companies are deter- 
‘mined to re-establish them here, so 
| they have had their hirelings at work 
| to defeat woman suffrage and local 
| option as badly as possible in Pierre. 





Kentucky 





| Miss Linda Neville, president of the 
| Fayette Equal Rights Association, and 
| Miss Margaret W. Brown, one of its 
}members, have just elected to 
the school board of Lexington, on the 
;Fusion ticket. Last the Wom- 
Club asked all parties put 
jsome women their tickets, 
but they This the 
Fusion nominated for 
|two of the six places to be filled. The 
whole ticket and the 
votes from the other 
The Lexington Lead- 
editorially: 


been 


year 
an’s to 


on school 


refused. year 
party women 


Fusion won, 


women drew 
parties as well. 
er says 
“The Leader begs to congratulate 
the two splendid young women, Misses 
Linda Neville and Margaret W. 
Brown, who are elected to member- 
ship in the Board of Education, It 
is no secret that the Fusion leaders 
were vigorously warned by some of 
their good friends that the nomina- 
tion of women would weaken the 
ticket, as it was contended that the 
| People were not yet ready for such 
an advanced step. The answer was 
that the Fusion movement was com- 
mitted to reforms in the schools as 
well as other departments of local gov- 
jernment, and that the best sentiment 
of the community demanded that wom- 
en should have representation in the 
Board of Education. The two young 
women were, by a coincidence, pitted 
against two of Lexington’s most dis- 
tinguished educators, Prof. Pence of 
\the State University and Professor 
McCartney of Transylvania University, 


and two of the very strongest men 
on the Democratic ticket, and they 
ran well with the other Fusion can- 


'didates, a little ahead of two of them 
and a little behind two others. Fusion 
has given the good women of Lexing- 
ton the representation that has been 
long denied them.” 





New York. 


| Election Echoes. 


There was a meeting held a few 
days ago, at the house of Mrs. John 
Brannan in New York City, of all the 
workers who had united in the 25th 
Assembly District to work for the de- 
feat of Artemus Ward. Mr. Ward was 
not quite vanquished, but his majority 
was reduced from 2275 last year to 
less than 300 this year. 

The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women, of which Mrs. Blatch 
is president, undertook this as _ its 
special work, and no better candidate 
could have been chosen for defeat. 
Mr. Ward's whole legislative record is 
quite consistent with his vote to 
smother the suffrage bill in commit- 
| tee and not let it be submitted to the 
|people. He is one of those legisla- 


unty, into the common school funds, | of our campaign—Rev. Anna Howard | tors who fear the vote of the people. 








Week. 


largest collection? 











JOURNAL WEEK 


The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 
to be known throughout the country as Woman's Journal! 
It has not been decided yet what week would be the 
best. Ifa period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation could be 
best devoted to working for The Journal? 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the 


Address Circulation Department, The Woman's Journal. 


What week shall it be? 


Shall we name a 


Also, 

















His record shows his complete devo 
tion to the interests which prey upon 
the community, and no sign whatever 
of a faith in democracy. 

The experience meeting of the 
workers, in which they told what con- 
clusions had been drawn from the 
campaign, was remarkable in many 
respects. It was a meeting such as 
could not have been held anywhere in 
the country two years ago. It was a 
group of some thirty women, all 
young in spirit, and many young in 
years, and their testimony was _ uni- 
form on these points—they all reaf- 
firmed their bel'ef in street meetings 
as the best method of reaching the 
largest number of people with the 
smallest outlay; they all agreed that 
canvassing with an issue at _ stake, 
such as the defeat of an undesirable 
candidate, was the most effective sort 
of canvassing; they all found their 
faith in the average person’s ability to 
respond to the democratic ideal won- 
derfully increased; they all agreed 
that they could and would continue 
such campaigns, till the New York 
Legislature was made up of men who 
would not dare hold back any longer 
this question of suffrage from the 
people. 

In the 27th Assembly District, there 
was another concerted effort to de- 
feat an anti-suffrage legislator, and it 


(Continued on Page 212.) 





AE, COVELLE & CO. 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIANS § 
350 Boylston Street, Boston 
See our “ Old Comfort ” 4 


The Most Comfortable Eye Glass 
in the World 
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WANTED EVERY DAY. 
Volunteer workers are needed every 
week Monday morning till Sat 
noontime at 


from 
urday ad 


dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 


this office to 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to 
lists. Call at The Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 


make card 


Woman's 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 
New Catalogue and Price List 
of 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


issued by 
The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 








BY Eliza Culvert Call! 
AUNT JANE of KENTUCKY? 
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| Christmas Present 
| SALLY ANN’S 
| EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 


“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


AN EXCELLENT 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


no argument, just a 
and it lives on through 


$1.35 
Ann's Ex- $0.55 


Christmas. 

















LEARN WIRELESS AND R. R. TELEGRAPHY! 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account of 8-hour law and extensive ‘‘wireless’”’ develop 


ments. 


dents, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 


We operste under direct supervision of Teley raph Officials, and positively place all stu- 
Nat'l Telegraph Inst., Cincinnati, Philadelpha 


Memphis, Davenport, Ia., olumbus, 8. C., Portland, Ore. 








2. That The Woman’s Journal 
daily. 


Woman’s Journal. 


a 


are recognized. 


tion. 


“1 


pression. 





REMEMBER ALWAYS 


To mention The Woman’s Journal when patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 


1. That you are determined to stand by The Woman’s Journal. 
is over 40 years old and growing 


3. Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertize in The 


Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


Tell them your patronage in buying goes where your 


6. Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of its kind in the world, and the OFFI- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


Let them know you “mean business” in 


principles 


both senses of the ex- 
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THE COLORS 
By Constance Allington 


I 
Let the colors bravely fly 
In the bright fall weather 
Hearts as brave are marching 
Let the colors proudly fly), 
Chanting woman's battle-cry 
In a endeavor. 
Let the colors proudly 


by 


great 


fly 


In the bright fall weather! 

II 
To our colors we'll be true; 
Right must triumph ever 
And the fight is nearly through 
(To our colors we'll be true), 
Lo! a day dawns strangely new, 
And we laugh together. 
To our colors we'll be true, 
Right must triumph ever. 
Adapted from “Votes for Women 


AGAINST THE PAGE BILL 


Editor Woman's Journal 

We are now ready to announce that 
the first steps of our legal contest in 
the case of the act regulating prosti- 
tution in New York City have been 
taken. Miss Bertha Rembaugh is the 
lawyer in charge, and she has served 
the first papers in a taxpayer's in- 
junction. In the words of a layman, 
this injunction aims at stopping the 
enforcement of the law. We expect, 
of course, that it will be refused in 
the lower courts; it will then be ap 
pealed and carried on up. Miss Rem 


bangh will use her judgment in calling 
additional counsel. 
the 


conducting a habeas corpus 


Besides taxpayers’ injunction, 
she is also 


case as a by-product, the case in ques 


tion being that of an Italian married 
woman who is supported by her hus 
band, and who is almost certainly not 


a prostitute, and who was convicted 

upon the sole testimony of the police- 

man. 
At a 


ciet ies 


meeting of the opposing so 


yesterday, it decided to 


was 
“Women's 
Al 

In- 


work under name, 
Societies 
the 


issue a 


Prison Association and 
lied 


ferior 


to Repeal Section 79 of 


Courts Law,” and to 


letter asking for contributions to car- 


ry on the eampaign, which is to be 


conducted upon three lines simul 


Publie 
work 


taneously: court 
The 


sO 


agitation, 
for 


has 


contest, and repeal, 


Journal's notice brought us 


many letters that we feel sure it will 
also bring us some contributions. 
One of the most surprising features 
the 
this 


Pro 


of this affair is the evidence that 
obtaining 
the 
bation Association, who are also close- 
ly identified The 
azine the Charity 
Behind them is the power of 
Sage all 


in 
the members of 


original promoters 


clause were 


with Survey mag 
and 
Society. 


the 


Organization 


Russell Foundation and 


that that means, so that, ultimately, 
the money entrusted to men by a 
woman is being used to degrade wom 
ankind. As vou will have seen in 
The Survey, a committee has been 
formed entirely of men from. the 


above-mentioned groups to co-operate 


with the magistrates in the details of 
the whole Page bill, and this com- 
mittee has served notice, through its 
secretary, Mr. Veiller, that it intends 
to give this law “a fair trial.” Last 
evening a meeting of the Society 
for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
discussed the sanitary inspection of 
prostitutes, and Mr. Homer Folks, who 
Was primarily responsible for the 


framing of this section, defended it 
strongly, using the identical argu- 
ments and even the very words of 
reguiationisis, but declaring that it 
was not a regulation act; that, if it 
were, he would not support it. If his 
sincerity is not to be questioned, then 
his knowledge is sadly ai fault, and 


re- 
the 
pres 
ent New 
York lofty 
position on the question of regulation 


he will be judged by posteriiy for 


fusing to accept the counsel and 


Dr. 
to 


protests of Morrow, who at 


be 


physicians 


seems alone among 


in holding a 

Two other medical men who spoke 
accepted the debasement of the medi- 
cal profession to the level of the pro- 
curer with an extraordinary pusil- 
lanimity. 

Lavinia L. Dock, 

For the Publicity Committee. 


265 Henry St., New York City. 


A CONTRAST 
When a few women hissed Presi- 
dent ft gently for half a minute, 
we wel old that it proved the un- 
fitness © il women to vote. In 
France the er day, Premier Briand 


was hissed and hooted in the Chamber 
of Deputies for three-quarters an 
hour, and the 
adjourned, as the 


of 


tumu!t was so great 


that he could not make his voice 
heard. Several of the infuriated mem- 
bers were with difficulty restained 


sitting finally had to be} 


from assaulting him. Yet no one in- 
fers the unfitness of all men to vote, 
or even of all Frenchmen. 





DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT 


On the evening of Novy. 25, the suf- 
frage comedietta, “Lady Geraldine’s 
|Speech,” by Beatrice Harraden, and 
the play, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
will be given at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
under the management of Mrs. Pit- 
man, for the benefit of the Boston 
|E. S. A. for G. G. Tickets, $1.00, may 
be had from Mrs. Park at 585 Boyl- 
ston street, or any member of the com- 
mittee. 

The At-Home of the 
setts W. S. A. will be omitted: on 
day. 


Massachu- 
this 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued. ) 


Was a matter of great satisfaction the 
day after election to find that Senator 
Agnew will not be returned to Albany. 
His plurality at his last election was 
7661, and this year he was defeated 
by 516 votes. Besides helping to im- 
prove the chances of the suffrage bill, 
by the elimination of an opponent in 
the Legislature, the campaign work 
has been a great stride ahead in pro- 
paganda work, and the meetings held 
at the Broadway Headquarters, three 
times a day, for three weeks, will be 
very far-reaching in their results. 
dD. 





Washington. 


Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds wrote from 
Spokane on election day: 

The Socialist workers are handing 
out this dodger at all the polling 
places today. (It is a hand bill, head- 
ed “Vote the Socialist Ticket!” It 
gives the names of the Socialist can- 
didates, and adds: “Vote for Amend- 


ment to Art. 6 of the State Constitu- 
tion providing for woman _ suffrage, 


and thereby uphold the Socialist prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all.” Ed. W. 


J.) The Republican and Democratic 
machines,—not the voters, but the the 
machine workers,—are working 


against us very quietly, but persistent 
ly. We have the precincts pretty 
well covered with our workers. We 
have done every possible thing. 

“Our prospects have looked steadily 
better. The men of the plain people, 
the workingmen and the farmers, are 
generally friendly. 

“T am holding the fort alone in 
headquarters today to meet emergen- 
c‘es. All the rest are out on the field 
of battle. Have been working at high 
nervous tension for some weeks past, 
and dread the effect on myself if the 
thing fails. 

“I stop in Denver two weeks on my 
way home. The women have planned 
great doings for me there. If I go vic- 
torious, Denver will not hold us. In 
January or February I expect to go to 
Italy.” 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds made 
more than 100 speeches during the 
Washington campaign, wrote innum- 
erable columns for the press, and car- 
ried on a heavy correspondence from 
the Spokane Headquarters. As or- 
ganizer for the Washington P. E. 
League, she stumped the State from 
end to end. The League lent her for 
three weeks to the Washington Equal 
Franchise Society of Seattle. <A local 
paper says: 

“One of her contributions to the 
Seattle campaign was to interest the 
Italian colony, a task deputed to her 
because of her knowledge of Italy and 
the language. She secured articles in 
three Italian newspapers of Seattle, 
made speeches in Italian’ before 
Italian lodges, and was given a recep- 
tion at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
Ghillione, wife of the Italian consul 
in Seattle. Mrs. B. R. Cassigoli, wife 
of the Italian consular agent in Spo- 
kane, gave a dinner for Mrs. Reynolds 
Friday night, at her residence on At- 
lantic avenue.” 





Massachusetts 


There was a crowded attendance at 
the “At Home” of the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G., Nov. 11, to hear Mrs. Maud 


Wood Park speak on “The Women of 
Japan.” All the seats were filled, and 
throughout. 

Miss Blackwell prefaced Mrs. Park's 
talk with a summary of the most im- 
portant suffrage news of the month, 
and the telegrams announcing the 
victory in Washington were received 
with applause. 

Mrs. Park gave a very interesting 
talk, only a few points of which can 
be reproduced here. She said that the 
passion of loyalty which the Japanese 


women stood 





men showed in the Russo-Japanese 
war has been turned in the case of 
the women into self-sacrifice and 
obedience to their husbands. “The 


women have thrown their individual- 


lity into the suppression of individual- 
ity.’ This has been inculeated as a 


duty for generations. Today Japan is 
adopting western improvements in all 


lines. Welleducated girls have to 
be trained in the etiquette of two 
| civilizations, learning to do _ every- 
thing, from the serving of tea up- 





wards, both in the Japanese style and 
jin western style. In the old days, all 
Samurai women were taught to fence, 
jand to wield the battle-axe and the 
| strangling-iron in self-defence. An old 
jlady of seventy is now teaching this 
‘in one of the principal schools for 





$50,000 FUND: CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO DATE 
Nov. 15, 1910. 
Previously acknowledged ... . $2,686.70 
Mrs. H. E. Flansburg ....... 100.00 
Emma D. Kemeys 100.00 
Mrs. P. A. Dann 2.00 
Ada H. Chase ..... 7 ‘ 5.00 
Equal Suffrage Club of Ne 
RN. coe hina be o¥ ad ead 3.00 
TE eee 1.00 
Fluvanna Political Equality 
Club eee Per rrr rr va 1.00 
Mrs. Philip Barton er 2.25 
lowa Equal Suffrage Ass'n. 
(Balance pledge) ........ 50.00 
New Jersey Woman suf 
frage Ass’n., dues 16.60 
hi die ee Os Sacee 2.00 
EK. B. Foote, Jr. . sda avon 10,00 
Rhode Island Woman Suf 
frage Ass’n., dues ....... 14.00 
Emily Wooden wexe 2.00 
Penn. Woman Suffrage Ass'n., 
nc oe ne eiw ys ‘ 105.10 
Emma Khlar, pledge ..... 5.00 
Rachel Foster Aver: on 10,00 
Eunice C. MelIntyre, membet 
ship ae ae eae 1.00 
lessie Watch Wright 2.00 
Victoria F. Walter 5,00 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Ass'n., 
dues 78.10 
Total . 5s . .$3,234.85 


The National Treasurer wishes to 
make an urgent appeal for immediate 
assistance. The treasury is low, and 
vet daily calls are being made 
We must have generous 
at once. The Treasurer 


us, assist- 


ance 


Voters’ League, 184 Boylston street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


HON. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 


should 


Boston women register 
vote for school committee. The mem- AND 
bers to be chosen at this election and MRS ETHEL SNOWDEN 
the next will decide whether Super- ’ 
intendent Brooks shall have another of England 
term. For information as to regis- WILL SPEAK IN 


Susan W 
the School} 


address Mrs. 
secretary of 


tration, etc., 
FitzGerald, 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


The women teachers of New York THURSDAY DEC. ist 
have been asked to express their! ’ 
choice between two sets of schedules at 3 P.M. 
pay according to the sex of the —— 
teachers, with low pay for the women 
and high pay for the men, or pay ac . SUBJECTS ya 
cording to the sex of the taught, with | Social Legislation in England 
low pay for the teachers of girls and | and 
high pay for the teachers of boys. | Woman Suffrage 
They prefer the second, but do not | Under the auspices of the 
like either. | BOSTON SOCIALIST CLUB 
Mrs. George F. Lowell has been 


14 Park Square 


spending a week with one of her sons 





‘in Seranton, Pa., on business She ADMISSION FREE 
wanted her son to see a coal mine, !|>- 

and with some difficulty got permis- | 

sion. She found that the mine-owners SPECIAL NOTICE. 


object to sight-seers, and especially to HOUSEWORK —Two Armenian young men 


women. They say it is dangerous for | Wi-h tede house ork. Fo) particulars, address 
' - >. | Woman’s Journal Office 

women to go down, After her son’s| 

visit, she came to the conclusion that | 





it is really women’s humanitarian 

tendencies ‘that are dreaded. s0yS The Case For 
under age are employed as “break- 

ers,’ and the mules in the mines are 

eruelly treated, One was totally WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
blind, and was covered with Wounds 

from the projecting points of, rock | By JULIA WARD HOWE 

that he ran against constantly in the Reprinted from the Outlook. 
narrow, winding passages. Mrs. Low: | 


upon | 


. | tor 
Wishes | 
imals 


to call attention to the fact that at the | 


the 
As- 


Washington 
the State 


annual convention at 
delegates, representing 


sociations, voted to undertake various | 


lines of work. In particular, they 
voted unanimously to take over the 
running of The Woman's Journal, lt 
is, therefore, the duty of the States tc 
put this enterprise through. Th 
Journal cannot be expected to be en 
tirely self-supporting for gome time 
to come unless the State Suffrage As- 
sociations, which, through their dele- 
gates, voted to take over the Journal, 


come to our rescue at once, It is the 
positive duty of each and every State 
represented at the Convention to do 
its part by fulfilling this obligation. 
If this is not done at once, grave in- 
jury will ensue to all concerned. 

We must have at least three thou- 
sand dollars within one month Do 
not delay, for we count upon your 
loyalty. 

Send all contributions to Jessie 
Ashley, Treasurer, 505 Fifth avenue. 


New York, N. Y. 








girls as an athletic exercise, “It was,” 
said the speaker, “also a_ very 
pretty sight to see a band of little 


Japanese girls in kimonos dancing the 
Highland Fling; and the best baseball 


game that I ever saw I witnessed in 
Japan, Japanese girls today are re- 
ceiving splendid athletic and indus- 


trial training, and good teaching also 


in music, literature, languages and 
kindergartening; but they learn al- 


most no mathematics, and receive no 
training to develop their reasoning 
powers. Japanese men think that 
they can educate women to a certain 
and no further. One of them 
said, ‘It is necessary to have educat- 
ed wives, in order to have good sons; 
but you educate your girls for them- 
selves, and we educate ours for the 
family.’ ” 

The old ladies 
ancient regime 
Obedient to it. 
Miss Willard 
stitution for 


legree 


drilled under the 
are still implicitly 
When Mrs. Park and 
visited a charitable in- 
helping and educating 


ell reported the matter to the Society | 
the Prevention Cruelty to ani- 


$3 Per 100 


Political 


‘PRICE, 5 Cents Per Copy. 


ot 
{ Julia Ward 
| Equality Leaflet. 


HUNSROUS | 15 Cents Per 100 


Howe on Suffrage. 


Women’s physique is generally said 
ito be too delicate for them to hold These two valuable documents by Mrs 
well-paid positions or to cast a ballot, | Howe may be ordered from 
but no one doubts their fitness for} 7 
much harder work. It recalls the National Suffrage Headquarters, 


story of a Wichita child who had been | 





labsent from school and brought the | 505 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
following excuse: “Dear Teacher: 
Please excuse Jennie. She was sick } 


poor Japanese girls, the board of man- 
agers, elderly ladies, all demurely | 
dressed in gray silk, received them 
With ceremonious courtesy, and then 
sat in dead silence, with eyes cast 
down, while the male superintendent 
of the school answered all the ques: 


tions of the visitors and conducted the 
whole conversation. Not one of the 
board even cast a glance at the Amer- 
ican ladies, though doubtless con- 
sumed in secret with curiosity to study 
their dresses. It would not have been 
etiquette. Some women of the younger 
generation, after receiving a western 
education, are beginning to find it hard 


to efface themselves utterly before 
their mother-in-law, especially when 
|they have been carefully taught in 
the government schools the newest 
jand most hygienic way of feeding 
babies, and the mother-in-law scoffs 
at the supposed necessity for cleans- 
ing and sterilizing milk bottles, ete. 
Mrs. Park confirmed all the stories 





told by travellers as to the hard work 
done by Japanese women. They coal 
the steamers; they transplant the rice. 
standing all day up to their knees in 
steaming mud, with their backs bent 
over as they take up and transplant 
the young rice plants. They also 
have the care of the silkworms. Some- 
body said that this was worse than 
taking care of triplets, as the worms 
during the months when they are eat- 
ing have to be fed about once an 
hour, day and night, so that the wom- 
en get no solid sleep, and thev have 


to do their housework and take care 
of their children also. 
On Dec. 9, Mrs.* Park will speak 


on “The Women of Korea.” 





I am sure that a woman is better 
fitted to make a home happy if her 
mind has been educated and trained 


in furthering the good of all by the 
unselfish use of the _ ballot.—Mrs. 
Snowden. 


| additional should he enclosed to cover cost of 
| money order and postage. 


and had to stay home to do the wash 
ing and ironing.” } 


Shetland Goods 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


In a time of drought a harrassed 
amateur agriculturist stepped into a 
shop to buy a barometer. The shop 





man was giving a few stereotyped in- ° 
structions about indications and pres 4 Hamilton Place 
sures, when the purchaser impatient: | 
ly interrupted him. | 
“Yes, yes,” said he, “that’s all right, | 
but what I want to know is, how do| E. me CRIMES co. 
se , gz whe é { 
— > the thing when you want i Magazine, Book and 
a Newspaper Printing 
: We have printed 7he Woman's Journal 
Freshley: “In the class this morn-| over five years 


ing the professor of English literature | 
said something about Beaumont and 
Fletcher. I know who Beaumont is, of 
course; he’s the new outfielder for the 


(22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 





Cubs. But who the Sam Hill is THE 
Fletcher?” 
The Other Chap: “Why, you bone- | AT-ONE-MENT 
head. he’s the guy that says that you 
must chew your victuals 136 times be | OF 
fore you swallow’ ’em.”—Chicago | - 
Tribune. \CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Hogan was playing nurse to the! ane 
twins on the front porch, says the} > 
Metropolitan Magazine. The twins| SINGLE TAX 
were annoyed because each wanted 
exclusive possession of a solitary kit- By JULIA GOLDZIER, 


ten, and they were yelling. 

A neighbor paused at gate. 
“Well, Hogan,” he asked, “what would 
you take for them children of yourn?” 


| 26 E.45TH STREET, BAYONNE, N. J. 
| 
Hogan shifted in his chair. ‘All nay | 


the 





50 Cents Postpaid 





money in the wurruld couldn’t buy 

thim,” he declared. “But,” he added, |, 
“I wouldn’t give tin cints apiece well 
any more like thim,” 


“Great social reforms,” says Mazini, 
‘always have been and always will be 
| the result of great religious move- 
| ments.” 

—Leo Tolstoy in A Great Iniquity. 





“You have a fine signature, Mr. So- 











and-So,” said a salesman to a buyer 
who had written his name with many 
flourishes. 
“Yes,” answered the buyer, proudly, | 
“[ should have. One of my _ fore-| OUR QUESTION. 
fathers signed the Declaration of In- | 
dependence. as | Are you with us? We want 
So?” said the salesman. Vell, you ny 
ain’d got nottings on me. One of my |} to know. ’ 
forefathers signed the Ten Command- | Send for our special Ques- 
ments.” |} tion Mark Slips. They are 
‘ Set? ; fo ists. 
His Daughter: “Mr. Huggins has aiail aes by. ” —- 
proposed to me. Would you advise|} “441! one with every chec 


me to accept or decline?” or money order in payment 





Her Father: “Decline, by all means.” || of bills. It will help the 
“Why? a | cause. Price: 10 cents per 
“Because, if you loved him, you} " ired: $1 tho d 
wouldn't ask my _ advice.”—Chicago | wrens S per sSnousene. 
News. | Order from 
- The Woman’s Journal, 
“Why do you watch the baseball} 585 Boylston Street, 


bulletins so carefully?” asked one | 
woman. “My husband is an enthusiast 
over the game,” replied the other. “T| 
make it a rule never to discuss house: | 
| 
| 


Boston, Massachusetts. 














hold or millinery expenses with him 


NOVEMBER 27th 


except on days when the home team 
wins.’’—Washington Star. | Is TO BE 

Mrs. Partington: “Last night 1) TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
made an awful faux pas.” | 

Mrs. Malaprop: “Cheer up, you'll Why not kill two birds with one 
do better with practice. And would| stone and choose for your leaflet to 
you mind lending me your pattern,| distribute on that day, 
dear? I've been wanting to make one} 
of those things myself.’-—Cleveland 66 99 
Later - LOVED FOR ITS ENEMIE 


JUS SUFFRAGII,. 
The Organ of the International Womar 
Suffrage Alliance. 


shows conclusively how the 


interests fight suffrage. 


| which 
| liquon 
The price is only 
15 Cents Per Hundred 
By Mail 20 Cents 


Published monthly, in English, by Martins 
Kremrs, at 92 Kruiskade, Retterdem, Fol'and 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- | 
renized movement for woman suffrage all ove 


as Ag is aia Sian | Order them now from 
1e oman’s .Journal wi orward snubsecrip- | 
tions. if desired: but in that case 15 cente HEADQUARTERS 


| 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








